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Best Wishes For 


1916 A CHEERY CHRISTMAS 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 1917 
























































A ND now in the friendly 
4\@) spirit of Christmas 
tide, accept this expression 
of appreciation for your busi- 
ness and courtesies of the past. 

























! PAY that light which 


illumines the road to 
health, prosperity and happi- 
ness burn steadily for you 
throughout the New Year. 
































HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Established 1836 Incorporated 1899 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 52 and 53 
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Heaters That Make Friends For You 


We handle the largest variety of strictly high-grade warm-air 
heaters offered by any manufacturing or jobbing concern in the 
United States. 

Here are five of the different styles—there are seven others, in 
all the different sizes. 

We are manufacturers of the Nesbit All-Cast Heaters—West- 
ern Distributors for the Rudy All-Cast, and the Weir All-Steel 
Heaters. Largest distributors west of the Mississippi River of 
everything in furnace supplies. 

We furnish advertising for our dealers—Make estimates and 
quotations on request. 


SRS 


Rudy All-Cast Furnace—Two styles 
—Diving Flue and Top Radiator. 





Nesbit Ali-Cast Heater, 
1000 Series. Triangular re- 
revolving grate bars, easily 
removed. 





Nesbit All-Cast Heater, 5000 
Series. Cone grate construc- 
tion. Saves the Fuel. 


Peerless Grave 
ity, Single 
Register 
Warm Air 
Heater. 


Weir All-Stee 
Gas and Soot 
Consuming 
Warm Air 
Heater. 





THE RUDY DIVING FLUE FURNACE 
Write for catalogue and information blank. 


Y STANDARD FURNACE & SUPPLY C0. 


411-413 So. 10th St., Omaha, Nebraska 











HAVE YOU TAKEN UP THE FORBES 





WARM AIR HEATER? 


DON’T DELAY. An expensive waste of time 


and highly unprofitable, is that spent by the fur- 
nace dealer in remaining tied up to slow selling 
and uncertain satisfaction giving warm air fur- 
naces. Let there be no doubt that you are get- 
ting the most out of your business for yourself 
and your customers. 


The well known FORBES WARM AIR HEATER 
will afford you an equal or more liberal profit than 
you have been receiving on less desirable proposi- 
tions. The FORBES WARM AIR HEATER 
will brace up your sales and give you incentive 
for new activity in widening your business 
operations. 


THE FORBES WARM AIR HEATER in a 
larger degree represents concentrated energy and 
economy in heat production than any warm air 
heater manufactured. 


THE FORBES WARM AIR HEATER presents 
the largest opportunity for successful merchan- 
dising to the enterprising sheet metal contractor. 
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Write today for the FORBES Booklet and Selling Proposition. 


Tubular Heating & Ventilating Co. 


228 Quarry Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PusBLIisHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITs Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PosTAGE Parp $2.00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PostTaGE Parp $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PosTAGE Parp $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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A Merry CHRISTMAS To ALL. 








WE ARE IN receipt of a letter signed by Harry B. 
Haines, Secretary of the National Premium Advertis- 
ing Association, Incorporated, 2 West 


Review of ‘ . : 
Trading 45th Street, New York City, in which 
Stamps he states that “the Association will be 


Requested. glad to receive any comment we may 
care to make” upon a booklet enclosed with the letter. 

In order to accommodate the gentleman and also 
to emphasize once more the utter futility of trading 
stamps, coupons and other so-called profit sharing 
tokens as trade stimulators, we shall in the following 
take up some of the statements made in the booklet 
referred to. 

‘The title of the booklet is “Attacks on Co-operative 
Profit Sharing and Premiums and What Is Behind 
Them.” 

This very title is misleading, for no intelligent mer- 
chant or officer of trade organization or trade paper 
edtior has ever made an attack on co-operative profit 
sharing, although naturally any intelligent person in 
the three classes mentioned would as a matter of good 
sense, point out the falseness of the claims made by 
those who make a business of selling premium stamps 
and coupons. 

In one of the paragraphs of the booklet, the follow- 
ing statement appears: “Fundamentally, the premium 
is nothing more or less than a discount for cash 
patronage.” 

If this were really so and if the use of premiums 
were confined to this purpose, there would not be so 
much objection to them, but as a matter of fact, that 
store is a unique exception in which trading stamps, 
coupons or premiums are given only with cash pur- 
chases. In other words, the statement does not apply 
to the actual conditions. 

Another interesting paragraph in this booklet reads 
as follows: “We are told that when a certain mer- 
chant in the community gives discount tokens his ad- 
vantage is but temporary and that the stimulus given 
his business will meet with a reaction as his com- 
petitors adopt the same methods. This argument is 
not without its merits but what of newspaper adver- 
tising? The first man in any community who is en- 
terprising enough to draw attention to his business 
through the columns of the press has an intense ad- 
vantage over his competitors, yet, if his competitors 
are not entirely lacking in business sense, they will 
quickly follow in his steps and his advantage is lost.” 
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Here a deliberate attempt is made to confuse issues 
and the attempt is so clumsy that it is really ridiculous. 

The trading stamp man admits that the argument 
of the opponent of trading stamps in this particular 
regard has its merits. He admits this for the simple 
reason that he cannot get out of it: The fact is an 
established one. 

But he then attempts to make you believe that the 
same argument applies to newspaper advertising, 
whereas it is a just as well demonstrated fact that if 
there are twenty different retailers in the community 
each one of these twenty can and does advertise dif- 
ferent articles at different prices and thereby furnish 
different inducements to the same or different people 
for trading with his particular store. 

Here is another gem: “The newspapers and trade 
papers in many instances oppose the use of premiums 
without any sound knowledge of the principles and 
purposes which are behind the system.” 

In a booklet issued a number of years ago under 
the auspices of the Green Trading Stamp concern, the 
origin of the trading stamp was related in a little 
story which told of how in New Orleans the slave 
housekeeper was given a present by the retailer for 
buying the groceries and other articles for the slave 
owner’s home at his store. This premium was called 
“lagnappe,’ a corruption of a French word, the best 
translation of which is the ugly American word 
“graft.” 

The trading stamp and so-called profit sharing cou- 
pon enclosed in manufacturers’ packages are nothing 
more or less than a means of grafting, and the graft 
is collected by the manufacturers of these trading 
stamps and coupons without rendering any service 
whatsoever to any of those who pay for them. 

The closing paragraph of this booklet begins as fol- 
lows: “In this legislative fight there is much more at 
stake than the mere question of whether the use of 
premiums shall be continued or abolished. The pas- 
sage of such legislation as is sought by the opposers 
is a matter which involves the personal right and lib- 
erties of every American merchant and every con- 
sumer.” 

Exactly the same argument was brought to bear 
by those who were opposed to the passage of the Pure 
Food Act. Exactly the same argument was put forth 
by the unprincipled manufacturers and distributors of 
poisonous “dope.” Exactly the same argument is be- 
ing set up today by those who oppose legislation pro- 
hibiting fraudulent advertising. 
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The only point at issue is the question as to whether 
the use of trading stamps and other so-called profit 
sharing tokens is of any value to the person who pays 
for these tokens, and the trading stamp people them- 
selves admit, as shown by their own statement in the 
foregoing, that at best the advantage of such use is 
but temporary and that reaction is certain. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD has 
always been opposed to the use of trading stamps and 
so-called profit sharing coupons, but only because we 
are convinced that they have no place in honest mer- 
chandising. 








MANUFACTURERS of stoves, ranges and warm air 
heaters have been forced to sign an agreement with 
the International Molders’ Union of 

Stove Costs North America, by which wages paid to 

Go : . 
Up Agein. the molders employed in their plants 
will average about 18% percent higher 

and the working day is cut down a half hour. 

This, with advances of 100 percent and more in the 
cost of pig iron, steel sheets and other supplies, makes 
it inevitable that manufacturers must ask more for 
stoves, ranges and warm air heaters than was the 
case when the 1916 selling season opened. In fact, 
it should not be necessary to emphasize this, were it 
not that there are some persons who refuse to see the 
reasonableness of the position which the manufac- 
turers have taken during the season just past. 

In many instances these manufacturers continued 
to furnish the retailers with filling-in stock at the 
opening prices, when each one of such sales actually 
meant, if not a loss, at least only a very small profit. 

Under the new conditions, with shorter working 
days, almost one-fifth higher wages, raw materials 
and supplies more than twice as high, the manufac- 
turers simply must ask higher prices, and this means 
that the retailers should at once make up their minds 
that retail selling prices must be advanced to corre- 
spond with the new conditions. 








WHENEVER A contract for a construction job of 

considerable size is to be given out, it is customary 

for the architect or owner to ask for 

Who Should },;4;, usually according to a certain set 
Pay Cost of . ,, Pag ee: a : 

Estimating ? of specifications, and in each case 

there will, of course, be several firms 

who will spend time and money in figuring the esti- 

mates, while only one of them will secure the contract. 

In other words, supposing that six sheet metal con- 
tractors furnish estimates on the same job, five of 
them will have had their labor without any reward, 
and usually the person awarding the contract will 
receive a benefit from this competition, in form of 
the lower price that he has to pay for the job. 

Isn't it reasonable then to say that, inasmuch as the 
owner is the beneficiary of this system he should pay 
the expense involved? 

Some may say that he does, because the successful 
bidder includes his cost of estimating in his price, 
but what about the other five who had also furnished 
estimates but who did not get the job? 

Who is to pay them? 
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It has been suggested that much of the time and 
money thus spent in preparing estimates is spent en- 
tirely uselessly, and that both owners and contrac- 
tors would be better off if the greater portion of the 
work in this connection were done by some central 
bureau or office in charge of a competent man with 
efficient assistants, and that in such an office all the 
basic figures could be worked out, such as quantities 
of material to be used, time consumed by mechanics 
and helpers, etc., such figures to be furnished to each 
contractor who would then add his own individual 
items for overhead and profit. 

The cost of maintaining such a central bureau could 
be apportioned in such a manner that on the particular 
job the charge would only be a very insignificant 
amount, this amount, however, being entered as a 
specific charge on the contract and to be paid by the 
person who let the contract. 

By such a procedure, those who benefit from the 
competitive system now in force would also pay the 
cost of maintaining it, which is only as it should be, 
and incidentally, there would be far less chance for 
mistakes to creep in, by which the “successful” bidder 
actually loses money on the job, owing to having mis- 
calculated on his quantities or in some other item of 
his estimate. 

In the long run also, the owner will receive a benefit, 
for he will get better work, as there will be no reason 


.for “skimping the job,’ because there will no mis- 


takes to make up for. 








Ir THERE IS ANY one fact that stands out in the 
report which has recently been published by the Office 
of Markets and Rural Organization of 

Cooperative the Federal Department of Agriculture, 


Stores in under the title of “Survey of Typical 
America Not (. tive Stores in the United States,” 
a Success, © 00PErative Stores in the United States, 


it is that as a whole the cooperative store 
movement in this country has been so far from a suc- 
cess that it may almost be rightly classed as a failure. 

It was found, for instance, that in the matter of 
annual loss due to granting of credit the typical co- 
operative store showed a loss of 1.17 percent against 
less than one-half of one percent for stores under 
private management. 

Again, only eleven out of sixty stores investigated 
showed a net profit of over five percent on the sales. 

iA very small percentage of these cooperative stores 
kept their accounts in any but the most primitive way, 
and the investigators state that in many cases it would 
be difficult to secure a trial balance from the records. 

It was also found that although apparently the state- 
ments of stock on hand, sales and assets showed up 
well, when investigation was made of the details, many 
items were entered at full value, when as a matter of 
fact they should have been “written off” in the profit 
and loss account, as of “no value.” 

This, it is concluded, is due in a very large degree 
to the inefficiency of the managers and other employes ; 
one of the reasons for the lower expense percentage 
of cooperative stores is found in the low salaries paid 
to those in charge. The salaries paid are not suf- 
ficiently large to secure efficient managers and book- 
keepers. 
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Taking the report as a whole, a very interesting re- 
view is furnished by the Government, which must be 
considered as strictly impartial, and every retailer 
should make it a point to secure a copy, so that he 
may post himself on this matter and thereby be of 
service to people in his community by showing them 
that cooperative stores are not a solution, at least in 
this country, of the High Cost of Living problem. 
Copies of the report may be secured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., on the 
payment of ten cents in coin. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








There is nothing new under the sun, says the old 
proverb, but I saw something new the other day, when 
my friend Daniel Stern, who publishes this very ex- 
cellent trade paper and is kind enough to allow me 
to use this page every week, showed me a letter from 
J. W. McKelvey, a sheet metal worker in Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

The unique point about this letter was that it con- 
tained an order and check for a year’s subscription 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN, to be presented with the com- 
pliments of this man to his employers, who have been 
in business for four years and have never “taken a 
trade paper,” as he expresses it. 

I have known of many cases where employers felt 
that it was a good investment to subscribe for trade 
publications for their employes, but this is the first 
instance I know of where the employe spends money 
to give his employer a chance to improve. 

William E. Diehl, of the Corbin Screw Corporation, 
had a very enjoyable evening recently at the theater. 
The show was good, but ‘n addition there was a very 
clever bit of “play acting” right next to where he was 
sitting, and he told me about it as follows: 

My seat was about the center of the section and 
in the two neighboring ‘chairs were a man and his 
wife; but they were not happy, for in front of them 
sat a woman who wore on her head a praiseworthy 
amateur flower garden, which she declined to remove. 

But Mrs. Tompkins knew something of her own 
sex. She made audible comments from lively to se- 
vere upon the general construction of the hat. 

“T tried it on myself last week,” she finished, scorn- 
fully, “but I wouldn’t take it—it seemed too cheap to 
be good!” 

“How do you know it’s the same hat?” queried 
Tompkins, innocently. He was quite entering into the 
spirit of the thing. 

“Why, because the price ticket is still on it!” was 
the triumphant answer. 

The supercilious smile which had curled about the 
lips of the wearer of the hat vanished, a hand shot up 
viciously, withdrew the murderous pins, and, sad to 
say, one of the trio missed the whole of the first act 
searching for the ticket which was not there! 

x ok * 

“System is all right,” said Charles Meachem, who 

looks after the business of the Lovell Manufacturing 


Company, in the Chicago territory, “but sometimes it 
is overdone, as in the case of a concern where I called 
a few days ago for the first time and was shown 
through the establishment. 

“Who is that dapper youth at the glass-topped 
desk?” I asked. 

“That is the superintendent of the card-index sys- 
tem. He keeps an index showing where the index 
cases are.” 

“Who is the young man with the gray gaiters and 
the efficient ears?” 

“He keeps an index showing the length of time it 
takes to index indexes.” 

“Who is the girl with the golden hair ?” 

“She decides under what index an index to the in- 
dex of the filing cabinet shall be placed.” 

“And who is the gray-haired man at the disordered 
desk in the corner?” 

“Oh, that’s Old Joggs. He doesn’t fit in very well 
with the rest of the office, but I have to keep him 
around. He’s the only employe who can find impor- 
tant papers when I want them in a hurry.” 

x ok x 

“Sometimes words and sentences intended to be 
used as compliments by the speaker come to have 
just the appearance,” said Dennis Merriman, General 
Sales Agent of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, “such as for instance in the case of the follow- 
ing conversation :” 

Niece—“T do think you are clever, aunt, to be able 
to argue with the professor about sociology.” 

Aunt—“T’ve only been concealing my ignorance, 
dear.” 

Professor Bilks  (gallantly)—“Oh, no, Miss 
Knowles. (Quote the contrary, I assure you.” 

* *K * 

Some days ago there passed away a man who was 
known far and wide as “Ben” Hogan. Most of those 
who knew him personally belonged to the genus 
“tramp,” for he conducted what was called “Hogan’s 
llop,’ a lodging house for down-and-outers. The 
price for a place to sleep was two cents, but if you 
didn’t have the price and there was room you could 
rest your weary body over night without pay. 

Hogan had been a prize fighter, a good one, too; 
he “got religion” many years back and started a mis- 
sion for the derelicts out on the West Side in Chicago 
and operated the lodging house in connection with 
the mission, and many a man has been brought from 
the depths of degradation to useful citizenship through 
his kindly ministration. 

The following is a part of an editorial in the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch; the man who wrote it gave Hogan a 
eulogy that any man could be proud of, and the best 
of it is that it is all true: 


He was a man surcharged with fellowship for his fel- 
lows. He talked it and he lived it to back up what he 
preached. Not every preacher does that so consistently and 
so successfully as Hogan did. 

There are far better preachers than “Ben” Hogan was, 
but there are few who had the same human impulses that 
did not lose courage when confronted by conditions that 
would have discouraged one of less conviction. At the age 
of 87 he was a living proof that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” He gave all. No man can do more. Few 


do. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








STOVE MANUFACTURERS AGREE TO PAY 
MOLDERS MORE. 


Demands of 14,000 molders for an _ eight-hour 
working day, a reduction of one hour, and wage in- 
creases approximating twenty-six percent in the an- 
nual wage conference at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
of the International Molders’ Union and the Stove 
Founders’ Defense Association, which represents sev- 
enty-five percent of the stove production of the coun- 
try, precipitated the gravest industrial crisis the stove 
trade has faced in many years. 

The manufacturers refused to concede the demands 
of the workers upon the ground that it amounted 
to a hold-up. This was admitted after subcommittees 
on the working-day problem had continued in a state 
of deadlock for seventy-two hours. The old working 
agreement provides for seven hours of molding, an 
hour and a half for pouring off and fifteen minutes 
to wash up. In its new demand the Molders’ Union 
insists that molding be reduced to six hours, which 
with the shorter time required for pouring off in 
smaller plants would reduce the working day of thou- 
sands of molders to approximately seven hours. They 
have refused to agree to any distinction as between 
large and small plants. 

Manufacturers communicated their ultimatum to 
their representatives in the subcommittee on hours 
after a long conference. Their reply was that the 
demands of the workers were prohibitive. 

After several days’ discussion and negotiation it was 
finally decided to compromise, and the new agree- 
ment calls for 60 cents on the board against the former 
rate of 35 cents, which means an average increase in 
wages of 18% percent, and a reduction of half an 
hour in the working day with certain new shop rules. 

The stove manufacturers were represented by the 
following as a Conference Committee: 

President George Mitchell, Pittston, Pennsylvania ; 
Joseph L. Anthony, Taunton, Massachusetts; James 
A. Lansing, Scranton, Pennsylvania; John M. Dwyer, 
Detroit, Michigan; Lewis Moore, Joliet, Illinois; 
Abram C. Mott, Philadelphia. 

The new agreement which was signed by the Con- 
ference Committee of the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association only after careful consideration, 
in order to avert a general tie-up in the industry, will 
give to the molders the largest single wage advance 
in the history of stove manufacturing. 

The new scale goes into effect January I, 1917. 
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PATENTS COMBINED FIRELESS COOKER AND 
GAS RANGE. 


Bernard A. Geurink, East Cleveland, Ohio, as- 
signor to The Trenkamp Stove and Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has procured United States 








patent rights, under number 1,207,394, for a combined 


fireless cooker and gas range described herewith: 


In a stove, the combination 
of an outer casing; a heating 
chamber partially inclosed 
therein and spaced therefrom, 
said casing having a vent in the 
4s back of same adjacent to the 
top; a valve controlling such 
_», vent; an auxiliary casing open 
at its top and mounted in said 
first-named casing, said auxil- 
iary casing extending from 
pal front to back across said first- 
ad named casing and having a plu- 

rality of spaced apertures in 
its bottom for the admission of air; a burner mounted in said 
auxiliary casing; a gas supply conduit connected to said 
burner; a valve controlling said conduit; a shutter slidably 
mounted upon the bottom of said auxiliary casing and adapted 
to control such apertures; connections between said shutter 
and said valve in said conduit; and other connections between 
the rear end of said shutter and said valve controlling such 
vent, said last-named connections including pivotally con- 
nected rods, one of such rods being connected to said shutter 
and the other being pivotally and slidably connected to said 
valve controlling such vent; said connections being adapted to 
effect simultaneous opening and closing of said valves and 
said shutter. 


1,207,394 
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FREDERICK C. WARLIUS CHOSEN SECRETARY 
OF BUFFALO CO-OPERATIVE STOVE 
COMPANY. 





On December 14th, Frederick C. Warlius, who for 
28 years has been connected with the Co-oper- 
ative Stove Company, Buffalo, New York, was hon- 
ored by being elected Secretary of the Company. 

His many friends will no doubt join us in wishing 
Mr. Warlius continued success in his new responsi- 
bilities. 
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COAL AND GAS RANGE PATENTED. 


Under number 1,208,314, United States patent rights 
have been granted to George E. Heidbreder, Quincy, 
Illinois, for a coal and gas range described herewith: 
14 fs = © 1,208,314. 
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In a coal and gas range, the combination of a range cas- 
ing having a fire pot and an oven, of a flue extending from the 
fire pot across the top of the oven and down adjacent one end 
and under the oven and terminating in an exhaust flue, a 
burner space under that portion of the flue under the oven 
and provided with flues, one at each end, in communication 
with said oven, a burner in said space provided with a gas 
cock, a space of communication between the back portion of 
the oven and the downwardly extending part of the first flue, 
a damper controlling said communication between the oven 
and the downwardly extending part of the first flue. 
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COAL RANGE COVERED INSIDE AND 
OUTSIDE WITH PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL. 





The possibility of rusting or corrosion of the inner 
parts of a coal range is said to be eliminated in the 
case of the Quick Meal Steel Ranges by coating the 
back flue and all interior parts except the oven with a 
coat of porcelain enamel. According to the manufac- 
turers, the sheet steel used for all enameled parts is 
specially prepared and selected so as to insure an even 
distribution of the enamel while fusing it ‘into the 
steel, and the inside wall of the range is lined with 





Quick Meal Steel Coal Range. 


asbestos and an extra sheet of heavy steel coated with 
the porcelain enamel. Quick Meal Steel Coal Ranges 
are described as strictly high-grade and up-to-date, 
being made in cabinet bases, as pictured herewith, or 
on bases and feet. In each the design has been mate- 
rially improved by the porcelain enameled panels fitted 
on the oven door, ash door and feed door, and the 
enameled nameplate. Catalog giving full particulars 
can be obtained from the Ringen Stove Company, 
Division of the American Stove Company, St, Louis, 
Missouri. 
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CAST IRON AND STEEL RANGES EMBODYING 
NEATNESS AND SIMPLICITY IN DESIGN. 








Cast iron and steel ranges, in plain finish or in white 
or blue enamel, are included in the wide line of the 
Quality Stove and Range Company, Belleville, Illinois. 
Typical of these is the Splendid Blue or White Enamel 
Range with enameled high closet, body and doors and 
with nickeled oven door, fire and ash door hinge cover 
and feet and a square, polished top. In placing this 
range on the market the manufacturers have endeav- 
ored to embody simplicity and neatness in the parts 
by eliminating all the scroll work in the highly nick- 
eled castings for the sake of easy cleaning, and by 
building it to the proper dimensions with a correct 
distribution of weight. The Splendid Range is fur- 
ther said to be sanitary because it is supported on a 
base and legs, and durable because it is made of heavy 


gauge plate steel throughout, with the parts exposed 
to intense heat so re-inforced with heavy cast braces as 
to prevent buckling or warping. All the inside walls 
are covered with one coat of ground enamel, while 
the steel plates in the ends and front have two coats, 
and this enamel coating, besides adding to the appear- 
ance of the range, is claimed to act as a preventive 
against rust. Further details can be secured from the 
Quality Stove and Range Company, Belleville, Illi- 
nois. 
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TRADEMARK FOR LIGHT AND HEAT 
APPLIANCES. 





The Edward Katzinger Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
has secured copyright on the trademark shown in the 
78,169 accompanying illustration, under 

number 78,169. The particular 

description of goods is: oil and 

gas lamps; metal doors; frames 
and grates for brick ovens; metal cooking furnaces 
and stoves using coal, coke, gas, and wood for fuel; 
and steam and hot water boilers and tanks. The Com- 
pany claims use since March 19, 1908, and the claim 
was filed May 9, 1914. 
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IRONTON MAN INVENTS CLAY BACK FOR 
GAS STOVE. 





J. E. Davis, of the Ironton Incandescent Light and 
Supply Company, Ironton, Ohio, manufacturers of the 
Ironton Heaters, is the inventor of a new back for gas 
stoves that may result in a revolution of the manu- 
facture of gas heaters. The new back is made of clay 
and it is said that it is much superior to the old style 
asbestos backs. 
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SOME GOOD ADVICE ON COLLECTING. 





The first of the month when you send out your col- 
lector, in order to make a good showing for the day’s 
work, he calls on the class of trade that makes prompt 
settlement. In the course of the day’s travels he 
tries some slow ones, too, but has nothing to 1eport for 
them. As a result, no further attention is given this 
account until the following month, when the account 
has grown larger and the customer is less apt to be 
able to take care of it than he was the month before. 

Here is the point. With accounts of this kind, shut 
off credit until the old bill is taken care of. You will 
really be doing the customer a kindness and at the 
same time keeping on the safe side of the fence. Many 
of the “bad” accounts have beer created through a 
lack of persistence on the merchant’s part in making 
return calls, a desire to retain patronage, being a 
“good fellow” or they may be the result of plain neg- 
ligence. Close attention to your accounts on the first 
of the month, especially those who ask you to call 
again, will save you many dead beat accounts. 

saa si iliaeltcenassais 

That little expression, “Thank You,” addressed to 
the customer after the completion of the sale, costs 
nothing. Yet it is a great dividend payer in after 
results. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 51 inclusive. 








seall Brothers, Alton, Illinois, manufacturers of 
miners’ tools, etc., have increased their capital stock 
from $150,000 to $300,000. 

According to the Chicago Tribune of December 
21st, a petition in bankruptcy has been filed against 
the Chicago Hardware & Plumbing Company, 3173 
North Clark Street, Chicago. Claims are estimated at 
about $8,000. 

According to the Cincinnati, Ohio, Enquirer, of 
December 20th, D. J. Jenkins, Marysville, Ohio, has 
been appointed receiver for the retail hardware busi- 
ness of Walter B. Dull, Broadway, Ohio. Liabilities 
are $11,000 with assets at $16,000. 

The well known firm of Samuel Harris and Com- 
pany, 114 North Clinton Street, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of hardware and machinists’ supplies, has in- 
corporated its business under the same name with 
$75,000 capital. The incorporators are Samuel Harris, 
Louis A. Clark and Thomas E. D. Clark. 
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F. S. GREEN JOINS CRAIG AND SHOFFNER 
HARDWARE COMPANY. 








Charles B. Hooper has sold the larger part of his 
stock in the C.aig & Shoffner Hardware Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee, to F. S. Green, who has been 
for the past twenty years connected with J. H. Fall 
& Company and Keith, Simmons & Company of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Mr. Hooper has resigned as Vice- 
president, but will remain as a director. Mr. Green 
will be Manager of the Cutlery and Sporting Goods 


Department. 
—_—_——_+-o-e—__—_—_— 


PHILLIP GROSS HARDWARE COMPANY 
PUBLISH BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY 
BOOKLET. 





Phillip Gross Hardware Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, as usual have gone after the Holiday trade 
in a very effective manner. This year they published 
a beautifully printed and well planned 24 page book- 
let in colors, showing a large number of -hardware 
articles suitable for Christmas presents. The illus- 
trations are of high order and are accompanied by 
short descriptions of the various items, together with 
prices on same. 

Two pages show some of the views in the very 
handsome store and on two other. pages there are 
“Suggestions for Him, Her, Etc.” Altogether the 


Looklet is worthy of praise. 


THE TOWER TACK & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY’S PLANT AT MADISON, 
INDIANA DESTROYED BY 
FIRE. 





The plant of the Tower Tack & Manufacturing 
Company, Madison, Indiana, valued at $150,000 and 
employing 125 persons, was destroyed by fire which 
originated in the packing room Friday night, Decem- 
ber 15th. 

The plant was owned by the Tower Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, of which W. F. Robert- 
son is President. Orders for two years in advance 
had been undertaken and the Company had been work- 
ing two shifts for several months. Insurance totaling 
$40,000 is said to have been carried. 


- 
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VAUGHAN AND BUSHNELL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY ENTERTAIN FAR WEST 
REPRESENTATIVES. 








During the past week John T. Rowntree and six 
of his associates in John T. Rowntree, Incorporated, 
Los Angeles, California, representatives of hardware 
manufacturers to the jobbing trade in the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain states, have been in con- 
ference with the Vaughan and Bushnell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, whose lines of hammers, 
chisels, pliers, etc., they sell in that territory. 

On Tuesday, December 1oth, Irving S. Kemp, 
Salesmanager of the Company, entertained them with 
a luncheon at the Hardware Club of Chicago. 

The following compose Mr. Rowntree’s party which 
is on its way to eastern hardware centers: John T. 
and Wallace Rowntree and H. W. Shupp, Los An- 
geles; L. M. Knouse, San Francisco; Bruce Findlay, 
Seattle; Harry F. Brown, Salt Lake City; R. A. 
Barnes, Denver. 





CINCINNATI HARDWARE CLUB RE-ELECTS 
ALL PRESENT OFFICERS. 





At the annual meeting of the Hardware Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, held at Wiedemann’s German Vil- 
lage in Newport, Kentucky, all of the former officers 
were elected as follows: 

President, W. F. Belmer. 

First Vice-president, J. M. Tucker. 

Second Vice-president, Charles Kobmann. 

Treasurer, C. E. Pfau. 

Secretary, E. J. Becker. 

Secretary Becker’s report showed that a number 
of new members had been admitted during 1916, and 
he urged that each member constitute himself a com- 
mittee of one in an effort to double the membership 
before the next annual meeting. 
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MANY FRIENDS SEND GREETINGS TO 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD. 


From manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, travel- 
ing salesmen, executives of trade organizations and 
others, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is in receipt of many greetings and wishes of good 
cheer for the new year. For all of these we are truly 
grateful, and our wish is that the future may make 
it possible for us to be of still greater assistance in 
the work of improving conditions in the stove, hard- 
ware, sheet metal, warm air heating and kindred 


fields. 


The following is a list of the names of those from 
whom greetings were received up to the time of going 


to press: 

Charles S. Hubbard, Director of Public Safety, Pittsburgh. 

Born Steel Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Henry H. Beers, Richmond, Virginia. 

A. R. Sale, Secretary of Iowa Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Mason City, Iowa. ° 

Consolidated Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Charles S. Williams, Streator, Illinois. 

Roy F. Soule, New York City. 

George T. Bailey, Assistant Salesmanager of Oliver Steel 
and Iron Company, Pittsburgh. 

John H. Hussie, Chairman of Warm Air Heater Commit- 
tee of National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska. 

Charles T. Woodward, President of National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, Carlinville, Illinois. 

Samuel D. Latty, President of Kirk-Latty Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Orin M. Bales, Secretary of Allied Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Chicago. 

Cooperative Stove Company, Buffalo, New York. 

J. T. Skelly, Vice-President of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware. 

C. J. Prentiss, Secretary of Van Camp Hardware and 
Iron Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Dr. W. F. Colbert, of @tove Stove and Range Company, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 

Colonel W. J. Lockwood, of John H. Graham and Son, 
New York City. 

Knapp and Spencer Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Chalmers M. King, President of the Old Guard, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Fred E. Sorensen, of New York Central Lines, Chicago. 

Luther Chalmers Frazer, Oakland, California, of Henry 
Disston and Sons, Incorporated. 

James Allison Daugherty, Nashville, Tennessee. 

F. S. Kretsinger, Evanston, Illinois, of American Fork 
and Hoe Company. 

George H. Harper, Baltimore, Maryland, of the National 
Emaneling and Stamping Company. 

J. B. Borden, Vice-president of Borden Stove Company, 
Philadelphia. een 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 


PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

Hardware, etc., Number 23258.—A firm in Russia, with a 
branch office in the United States, desires to communicate 
with American manufacturers and exporters of hardware, 
tools, cutlery, enameled kitchen utensils, plumbing supplies. 
Reference. 

Cutlery, Glassware, etc., Number 23260.—A firm of gen- 
eral merchants in England wishes to communicate with Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters of cutlery, household sup- 


ples, glassware, enameled ware, razors, scissors, and pocket- 
nives. 

Hardware, Machinery, etc., Number 23263—The repre- 
sentative of an Argentine firm, who is at present in the United 
States, desires to represent American manufacturers and ex- 
porters of tools, hardware, mechanical supplies, machinery, 
and various articles recently patented. Correspondence in 
English. Reference. 

Hardware, Kitchen Utensils, etc., Number 23265—A man 
in Spain is in the market for camping outfits, travelers’ sup- 
plies, kitchen utensils, household supplies, hardware, and 
lighting fixtures. Correspondence may be in English. Ref- 
erences. 

Tin Plate, Nails, etc., Number 23286.—A firm in Cuba de- 
sires to represent American exporters of tin plate, barbed 
wire, cement, nails, iron and steel bars, galvanized-iron sheets, 
rosin, turpentine, and furniture. Quotations should be made 
c. i. f. Cuban port or f. o. b. American port. Cash will be 
paid. Correspondence in English. References. 

Hardware, etc., Number 23288.—A Bolivian merchant, 
who is now in the United States, desires to represent Ameri- 
can manufacturers of tools and hardware, and school station- 
ery in South and Central America. Correspondence in Eng- 
lish. Reference. 
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COMING RETAIL HARDWARE CONVENTIONS. 





In the following is given a list of the coming An- 
nual Conventions of Retail Hardware Associations 
which have been announced, their places of meeting 
dates, and the names and addresses of the respective 


Secretaries : 

The Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, January 16, 17, 18, 1917. 
Headquarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, 
Spokane, January 17, 18, 19, 1917. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association and Mississippi 
Valley Implement Dealers’ Association, St. Louis Coliseum, 
St. Louis, January 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. FF. X. Becherer, 
Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri. 

: West Virginia Retail Hardware Association, Wheeling, 
January 23, 24, 25, 1917. John H. Morgan, Secretary, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association, 
Denver, Colorado, January 23, 24, 25, 1917. J. H. Jenkins, 
Secretary, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Texas Hardware and 
Texas, January 24, 25, 26, 1917. 
Worth, Texas. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 30, 31, February 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, Secretary, Argos, 
Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail 
ruary 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. 
Nebraska. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion, New York City, February 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Headquarters, 
Hotel Astor. W. P. Lewis, Secretary-treasurer, Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, New York 
City, February 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel Astor. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, Syracuse, New York. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 7, 8, 9, 1917. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Kentucky Retail Hardware Association, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, February 13, 14, 15, 1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, 
Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, DesMoines, February 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association Convention, De- 
troit, February 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Arthur J. Scott, Secre- 
tary, Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Fargo, Feb- 
ruary 14, 15, 16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Ohio Hardware Association, Dayton, February 20, 
21, 22, 23, 1917. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Sioux Falls, 
February 27, 28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, Secretary, 
Murdo, South Dakota. 

Florida Retail Hardware Association, Tampa, Florida, 
May 8, 9, 10, 1917. W. L. Harlan, Secretary, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Implement Association, Dallas, 
B. H. Getz, Secretary, Fort 


Hardware Association, Omaha, Feb- 
Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
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BUFFALO SLED COMPANY TO BUILD GREAT 
FACTORY IN UNITS. 





The Buffalo Sled Company of North Tonawanda, - 


New York, manufacturers of Auto-Wheel Coasters, 
toy wagons and sleds, have a mechanical engineer at 
work on plans for a new factory on the eight acres 
of ground recently purchased by them at North Ton- 
awanda. The location is an excellent one, having 
trunk line railroads on each side. The expert is ar- 
ranging to build this new factory in units. The plant 
when complete, will represent an investment of 
$250,000.00 and the first unit will be built as soon as 
the weather moderates. 


> 
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SECURES PATENTS FOR HINGES. 








Charles J. Soss, New York City, assignor of one 
third to Henry Soss and one third to Samuel Soss, 
New York City, has obtained United States patent 
rights, under numbers 1,208,035, 1,208,036, and 1,208,- 
037 for three styles of hinges 
described in the following : 


Number 1,208,035: In a hinge of 
the type described, a hook member 
formed of a one piece sheet metal 
blank having a body-portion and a 
lateral neck provided at its outer 
end with oppositely extending arms, 
the neck and arms being bent cen- 
trally into substantially parallel 
planes at right angles to the plane 
of the body portion and the sheet 
metal at the juncture of the neck 
and body portion being bulged to 
strengthen the member thereat. 
Number 1,208,036: A hinge butt 
composed of main and supplemental 
parts, the main part being U-shaped 
in form and the closed end thereof be- 
ing provided at its opposite sides with 
inwardly directed ears, and the sup- 
plemental part being also U-shaped in 
form and being adapted to be inserted 
into the main part, and the closed end 
thereof being provided at its opposite 
sides with recesses to receive said ears. 
Number 1,208,037: A hinge butt or 
member comprising an approximately 
L-shaped arm having a_plate-shaped 
head member secured on the end of the 
longer part of said arm, said plate- 
shaped head member being provided 
with a central longitudinal aperture, and 
said arm being composed of separate 

similar parts having lugs or: projections 
which are passed through said apertures and which are se- 
cured therein and to said head member. 


COVERS OF “DISSTON CRUCIBLE”” SHOW 
BEAUTIFUL: SCENES FROM 
TIMBERLAND. 




























In the latest issue of the “Disston Crucible,” the 
house organ of Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, they state that they have been fortunate 
in securing for covers of this publication a handsome 
set of lumbering scenes painted by Oliver Kemp. 
There are twelve of these paintings and all will be re- 
produced in four colors, the first appearing on the 
cover of the current number. It is said that the 
quick eye of the trained lumberman will detect that 
these scenes are idealistic portrayals of the romance 
and charm of the lumber camp rather than mechanical 
reproductions of equipment and methods; every one 


of the pictures fairly glows with artistic realism and 
the complete set which will run regularly during the 
next twelve months, should no doubt make a col- 
lection well-worth saving. Each of the monthly is- 
sues of the “Disston Crucible” contains a considerable 
amount of instructive and interesting information, and 
copies will be sent to dealers who write to Henry Diss- 
ton and Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia. 





PATENTS MULTIPLE CASH REGISTER. 





Edward J. Von Pein, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has obtained United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,206,952, for a multiple cash register described 


herewith: 

In a machine of the 
class described, the combi- 
nation with a main oper- 
ating mechanism and a 
plurality of totalizers, of 
a common set of actuators 
for said totalizers, manip- 
ulative means for selec- 
tively bringing the total- 
izers into operative rela- 
tion with the actuators, 
and means normally per- 
mitting the actuation of 
all but one of the total- 
izers, this means being 
constructed to require an 
operation thereof before 
each operation of the 
normally inoperable total- 
izer to render the latter 
operable. 














DESTROY ALL USED DYNAMITE BOXES. 








In the December number of the “Dupont Maga- 
zine,” the very interesting house organ published by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, all users of dynamite are advised to de- 
stroy the boxes in which the explosive was con- 
tained. This is because of the possibility of nitro- 
glycerin leakage, due to improper storage. Such 
boxes should be burned, without being knocked to 
pieces or split, as wood that has absorbed nitro- 
glycerin is explosive. 
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SERVICEABLE LINE OF FLY SWATTERS. 








The Bouquet-Brownson line of Fly Swatters, two 
styles of which are pictured herewith, have a durable, 
efficient construction 
that is said to com- 
mend them highly to 
every customer. They 
Number 5, 14% inches; 











are made in three lengths: 
Number 10, 17% inches; and Number 15, 24 inches, 


the last of which 
is claimed to be a 
new idea in the 
fly swatter line 
as the long handle enables the user to reach for flies 
in far away places, such as those near the ceiling. 
The heaviest grade of narrow weave wire cloth with 
both edges selvaged is employed, and to this is care- 
fully attached a tinned wire handle by means of four 
wire staples. Being flexible, the swatters are said to 
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be a dead shot every time from any angle—further- 
more, they are well balanced and easy ‘o pick up, use, 
and hang up. According to the manufacturers, the 
line gives a good profit to the dealer and is guaranteed 
as to service and careful workmanship. Pages for 
the catalogs of jobbers’ salesmen are furnished, 
printed on bond paper so that they can be cut to fit 
practically all jobbers’ loose leaf books. Copies of 
these pages, together with further information, can be 
obtained from the Bouquet-Brownson Company, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis. 





WASHING MACHINE PATENTED. 


George William Green, Bobin, New South Wales, 
Australia, has obtained United States patent rights, 
under number 1,202,832, for a washing machine de- 
scribed herewith: 





A clothes washing machine of the rocker box type having 
two bottom deflecting cleats arranged at an angle and ob- 
liquely end to end in the box and three vertically disposed 
deflecting cleats on the sides of the box in staggered_ rela- 
tionship with two of said vertical cleats on one side of the 
box and one on the other. ° 


E. C. PORTER GOES TO RUSSIA TO WORK OUT 
PLANS FOR GREATER COMMERCE 
WITH MUSCOVITE EMPIRE. 


— 








In response to a special request from the Russian- 
American Chamber of Commerce in Moscow, asking 
the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce in New 
York to send a special delegate to Russia to confer 
in regard to a number of important matters relative 
to Russian-American trade, E. C. Porter, Executive 
Secretary of the American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce, will sail for Russia early in January and will 
remain in Russia for two months, visiting the impor- 
tant industrial centers, including Petrograd, Moscow, 
Kieff, Charkoff, Odessa and Tiflis. 

In speaking of this trip, Mr. Porter stated: “It is 
essential that American business firms should make 
systematic and concerted efforts to open up the Rus- 
sian field for American business at once. Otherwise, 
the termination of the war will find American busi- 
ness interests unprepared to take up in any large way 
the opportunities presented in the Russian field.” 

Among the matters to be worked out by Mr. Porter 
are the following: 

I. The securing a removal of some of the present 
restrictions in regard to the exportation of Russian 
raw materials to the United States. 

2. The inauguration of a permanent exhibition of 
American manufactured articles in Russia. The Rus- 
sion-American Chamber of Commerce has already 


taken this matter up actively with the Russian busi- 
ness interests and with the Russian Government and 
it is believed that immediately after the termination 
of the war a large exhibition of American manufac- 
tured articles will be placed in suitable display rooms 
in Moscow and other important industrial centers, un- 
der the auspices of the two Chambers. 

3. Plans for sending representative trade commis- 
sions from Russia to the United States and from the 
United States to Russia. The success of the work of 
the industrial commission which has recently returned 
from France is a criterion of the value of the work 
of such commissions. Nothing could be of more in- 
terest or of greater value to the business interests of 
both countries than to have such representative bodies 
of business men visit the two countries. 





CATALOGS OF REVOLVERS, SHOTGUNS 
ETC., OFFERED TO CONSUMERS, HELP 
TO CREATE TRADE. 





A commendable means of assisting the hardware 
retailer to increase his sales and profits is noted in 





Iver Johnson Champion Shotgun. 


the advertisements run in the various national publi- 
cations by the Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 
manufacturers of revolvers, shotguns, bicycles and 
motorcycles. Representative of these is an advertise- 
ment appearing in a recent issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, inviting the readers to send for the latest 
catalog, a free 80-page booklet. This catalog, it is 
pointed out, tells the reader how to get one hundred 
cents’ worth of service and satisfaction out of every 
dollar he spends for any of these articles. The chap- 
ter on revolvers explains why the Iver Johnson Safety 
Automatic Revolvers, which are made in hammer and 
hammerless models, with regular, ‘Perfect’ rubber, 
and “Western” walnut grips, are the safest that money 
can buy; and other chapters describe the wonderful 
machine work in the Iver Johnson Hammerless 
Double and Champion Single Shotguns, also the 
strength, speed, easy riding and long-wearing quali- 
ties of the Iver Johnson bicycles and motorcycles. 

This series of attractive advertisements is undoubt- 
edly serving to interest many new prospects in the 
merits of Iver Johnson products, one of which is 
pictured herewith, and consequently forms the germ 
of many sales for the retailers handling this line. The 
8o-page catalog that is distributed gratis serves to 
convert the thought or inclination of the reader into 
an earnest desire, and when he has been convinced, it 
naturally requires less effort on the part of the dealer 
to close the sale. Cooperation such as these adver- 
tisements eviderice eventually tends to the benefit of 
both the manufacturer and retailer, and incidentally 
the gain of this advertising to the former lies to some 
extent in the acquisition of new customers among 
dealers. 
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Efficient and Willing Service Drawing Card 
for Retail Hardware Stores 


By Witiiam T. Gormtey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








While waiting at a counter in one of the State 
Street stores for a package, my attention was directed 
Be to a woman who was in 
a very excited frame of 
mind and who demanded a 
refund on purchases which 
she had recently made in 
that same. store. 

The reason for her de- 
mand was that when she 
had requested to have a 
number of parcels wrapped 
together the person in 
charge of the wrapping 
desk told her that it was against the rules of the 
store to wrap parcels which were not bought there 
and as she had a number of such parcels, he could not 
do that for her. 

The salesman at the counter fortunately had brains 
enough to realize that some mistake had been made 
and that instructions given to the wrapping clerk had 
been misunderstood, and he explained this as pleas- 
antly as he knew how, but the woman was persistent 
in her demand that a refund be made on her pur- 
chases and left the store vowing that she would never 
buy any more goods there. 

I made it my business to ascertain from the super- 
intendent of the store what the actual rule was for 
the conduct of the wrapping clerks in such a case 
and found that during rush periods, such clerks had 
instructions to ask the customer either to wait a little 





William T. Gormley. 


while or to call later. 

When I suggested to him that while he might be 
saving a little time and perhaps a considerable quan- 
tity of wrapping paper, by having such a rule he 
was more than likely to ruffle a good many customers 
of the store and in at least one case had’ actually lost 
a customer, he admitted that the rule was not one 
that in its last analysis could be classed as an efficient 
service measure. 

I have cited that call to mind the 
penurious narrowness of some retailers—retail hard- 


instance to 


ware dealers among them—who because they hold the 
penny so close before their eyes cannot see the dollar 
only a few inches away. 

[ have always found that the store which is ex- 
tremely liberal in its offers and performances of serv- 
ice always grows and prospers faster than the one 
which while otherwise conducted along just as ef- 
ficient lines holds back in the matter of service. 

For instance, suppose a retail hardware dealer has 
sold an electric vacuum cleaner and’ that sometime 
later a part of this machine was out of order. The 
customer, of course, comes back to the dealer and 
requests him to obtain repairs. In the meantime, he 
may have discontinued the sale of this vacuum cleaner 


and so he may tell Mrs. Jones that owing to the fact 
that he now handles another make he cannot get this 
repair for her—or he may tell her that although he 
has changed his line, he will be glad to help her out 
and at least attempt to secure the necessary repair 
part. 

Which one of the two would be rendering a service 
and which one of the two would be likely to continue 
to hold Mrs. Jones’ custom? 

In cases like the one just cited, the matter of im- 
mediate profit should be almost entirely lost sight of, 
but I have known many instances where an occasion 
like the one referred to has been handled in exactly 
the opposite manner and has been made an oppor- 
tunity for unduly large profit—another case of failure 
to render efficient service. 

On the other hand, I am glad to say I know of 
thousands of instances where retail hardware dealers 
have followed the course which could not fail to 
make the customer pleased because of their pleasant 
manner in rendering service. 

In conclusion, I wish to offer to everyone of the 
thousands of retail hardware dealers and salesmen 
with whom it has been my pleasure to discuss pro- 
gressive methods of selling hardware during the past 
year, my very best wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. 


[rf 


Chicago, December 18, 1916. 


CONSULATE WANTS CATALOGS AND TRADE 
JOURNALS. 


United States Consul Edwin C. Kemp, of Tunis, 
Tunisia, requests that American exporters furnish him 
with catalogs and other export literature for the use 
of the consulate. He states that while Tunisia does 
not offer so large a market as do some other districts, 
there is a live interest in that field in both American 
goods and American methods, and that in order to fur- 
nish information to inquirers a certain amount of 
trade literature is indispensable. 











AMERICAN ARTISAN WANT AD FINDS GOOD 
POSITION. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I have secured a good position through an adver- 
tisement in your excellent publication. Received 
dozens of leters from firms in all parts of the country. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN sure is the right place to adver- 
tise in when looking for a position, help, information 
or anything else. 


B. W. RANGER. 
Viroqua, Wisconsin, December 14, 1916. 














— 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








GREAT VARIETY OF TOYS FEATURED IN 
ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown a window 
display of toys arranged for the holiday season 
but which is nevertheless well adapted for any period 
of the year. It was prepared by C. B. Hunt, Jr., for 
W. J. Pettee and Company, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, and received Honorable Mention in AMERICAN 
ArtisAN and Harpware Recorp Window Display 
Competition. 

The background was made of three horizontal sec- 
tions, the lower half being made of white composition 


From the upper portion of the background extended 
a platform of a few inches’ depth which was held in 
place by chains attached to the ceiling line of the 
background. This platform together with the side- 
walls and the top of the back wall were trimmed 
with leaves, the edge of the former being also lined 
with frosted electric bulbs. The display here con- 
sisted of a toy sheep, giraffe, lion, camel, pig, elephant, 
polar bear, donkey and black bear arranged in the 
order named, all of which were mounted on wheels. 

This window display is said to have proven a de- 
cided attraction for the youngsters as well as the 
grown-ups of the community. The fact that each 
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Window Display of Toys Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN and HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 
Competition. Arranged by C. B. Hunt, Jr., for W. J. Pettee and Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


board and the upper half being divided into two equal 
portions of white cloth hangings and white wooden 
panels. The entire left wall was a large mirror as 
also was part of the right wall, the remainder of the 
latter being made of the white composition board. 
Pedestals of various heights were set up on the back 
part of the floor and were covered with pieces of 
black velvet. They displayed a number of gifts for 
the youngsters such as toy pianos, dressers, chiffoniers, 
trunks, dogs, cats, horses, monkeys, lions, bears, to- 
gether with dolls, dolls’ sewing outfits, Erector and 
Meccano sets, games, projecting lanterns, etc., each 
item bearing a neat little price tag. 

The floor was also plentifully arranged with toys, 
these comprising various sorts of dolls; horses and 
wagons; small motors, storage batteries, electric en- 
gines, electric fans and other electrical devices for 
youths; toy soldiers, animals, dress-making outfits, 
tool sets, and furniture; and toy railroad tracks with 
coaches, locomotives and open and closed freight 
cars, 


article was priced went a long way towards gaining 
sales, and according to the owners, such an arrange- 
ment would sell a good number of toys any time of 
the year. 





—_ 
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$100.00 IN CASH PRIZES FOR HARDWARE 
WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


If a man stepped into your store one of these crisp 
winter days and presented a proposition in which 
you took absolutely no chances but which would be 
certain to redound greatly to your benefit, the prob- 
abilities are that you would lend him a ready ear. If 
he said, “I am desirous of helping you better your 
business. I want to assist you in drawing more cus- 
tomers to your store. I want to pave the way to 
greater sales and an increased list of customers. I 
am willing to do this without charge and the venture 
involves absolutely no risk on your part,” it’s dollars 
to doughnuts that you wouldn’t bid him close the 
door from the outside. Perhaps you wouldn't be 
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overwhelmed with joy at these statements, but at any 
rate you'd invite him to elucidate. 

Just such a case is presented to every retail hard- 
ware dealer and his employes by AMERICAN ARTISAN 
and HarpWAreE Recorp Window Display Competition. 
This event is conducted for the sole purpose of help- 
ing every progressive hardware retailer to better the 
character of his window displays and thus draw a 
greater number of prospects to the store. 

$100.00 in cash prizes is to be awarded for the four 
window displays judged most excellent, while Hon- 
orable Mention will be given to all those entered 
which show evidence of careful, painstaking work. 

“How,” you inquire, “is this going to help me?’ 
Simply in these two ways: First, the offer of cash 
prizes and Honorable Mentions gives the participant 
the incentive and stimulus for preparing effective ar- 
rangements, so that no matter whether he wins a 
prize or not, the excellent window displays prepared 
for the Competition invariably bring in a number of 
sales that more than fully compensate for the extra 
energy involved. The man who joins in the Competi- 
tion and fails to win a cash prize has no regrets be- 
cause ‘he realizes that his effort is netting him material 
gains. Secondly, there is this to consider: The pub- 
lication as a regular feature in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
and HarpWARE Recorp of the photographs and de- 
scriptions of the window displays winning the cash 
prizes and honorable mentions gives each participant 
the opportunity of comparing his work with that of 
other trimmers thoughout the country and incidentally 
of acquiring many new and effective ideas that he 
can successfully adapt to his own conditions. 

Like the imaginary offer cited in the first paragraph, 
the retailer or salesman takes no chances in entering 
his Competition—there is nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain and there are no strings attached to our 
offer. 

The Competition closes on February Ist, 1917, and 
every retail hardware dealer or salesman is eligible 
to compete. Any number of window displays of any 
line of hardware can be entered, such as general hard- 
ware, builders’ hardware, tools of all sorts, cutlery, 
kitchen utensils, house furnishings, electrical supplies, 
automobile accessories, sporting goods, hunting equip- 
ment, paints and oils, stoves, ranges, warm air heaters, 
sheet metal, and similar articles. Details of the award 
of prizes and conditions of the Competition are cited 
herewith: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware and kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth’in excellence. 

Conditions of Competition. ° 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 


the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than February 1, 
1917. Address all photographs and descriptions to 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp Window 
Display Cémpetition, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 


device must be put upon a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 


sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 


-oo 


KNIFE SHARPENER PATENTED. 








Leonard Smith, Stratford, Ontario, Canada, has se- 
cured United States patent rights, under number 
1,202,113 for a knife sharpener described herewith: 


5 In a sharpener having an abrasive mem- 
ber, a one piece holder therefor comprising 
a U-shape metallic spring holder provided 
on the base of the U with punched feet hav- 
/ ing holes, the upper arms of the U being 
bent outwardly in an inclined direction, 
said abrasive member being gripped by 
said holder between the punched out por- 
tions and the inclined portions. 


a 
OBITUARY. 


1,202.118 








J. T. Rader. 

The many friends of J. T. Rader, who for so many 
years represented the International Cutlery Company 
and the Miller Brothers Lock Company to the hard- 
ware jobbing trade in the South and other parts of the 
United States, will grieve to learn of his sudden death 
on Saturday morning, December 16th, in his home at 
Clyde, Ohio. 

Mr. Rader was a member of the “Old Guard” 
Southern Hardware Traveling Salesmen’s Association 
and a life member of the Toledo Consistory of Scottish 
Rite Masons, under whose auspices the funeral was 
held on Monday, December 18th, attended by a large 
number of personal and business friends and asso- 
ciates. He was also a life member of the Union 
League Club of San Francisco and a non-resident 
member of the Toledo Club. He had traveled ex- 
tensively in foreign countries and was an accomplished 
linguist. 

Michael Leonard. 

Michael Leonard died recently at his home, 70 
Skillman Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, after a brief 
illness. Mr. Leonard had been engaged in the roofing 
and tinsmith business for forty years. He was born 
in Ireland 68 years ago and came to this country when 
a boy. 

PRAT 
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ARRANGEMENT OF DOORWAYS IMPORTANT 
IN PLANNING THE MODERN HOME. 





The arrangement of the doorways and the method 
of hanging the doors is one of the important points 
to be considered in planning the modern home or in 
remodeling one that is already built. A door serves 
primarily to close an opening, and the sliding type 
answers this purpose and at the same time provides 
many advantages. Sliding doors ordinarily are 
thought to be confined to large openings and it is true 
that they are generally so applied, but the manufactur- 
ers have investigated the different conditions and 
state that it is possible to arrange for hanging doors 
in almost every case. Among the necessary reasons 
cited for the installation of these doors are that they 
cannot be closed by wind or draft, stay open or closed 
just as they are placed; give more room, and do not 
become too loose in dry weather or too large in wet 
weather. In addition, they are said to prove a great 
convenience and labor saver to the housewife; have a 
decorative effect; give privacy for reading, business, 
preparation of meals, cleaning of rooms, etc.; and to 
be a great safety factor in case of fire or accident. 
For these sliding doors the Richards-Wilcox House 
Door Hangers are said to be especially adapted, 
greatly facilitating the action of the doors. Full de- 
tails of the hangers, together with information about 
the manufacturers’ helps, can be obtained from the 
Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Company, Aurora, 
Illinois. 





SIMPLE RULES FOR FIRE PREVENTION. 

At the recent Convention of the Ohio Master Paint- 
ers’ Association, M. S. Clapp, State Fire Marshall, 
delivered an address on ‘Fire Prevention,” and as 
many of his statements are applicable to manufactur- 
ing plants, sheet metal shops, hardware stores and 
other places of similar character, AMERICAN ARTISAN 
herewith publishes some of his remarks which are 
especially timely: 

Don’t neglect to sweep out your shop every day. 

Don’t allow waste, oily rags or dirt to accumulate in 
the corners and behind barrels or tanks. 

Don’t neglect to have, in convenient places, a good 
supply of five-pound paper bags of dry sand—it does 
not freeze or cost anything. The throwing of a single 
bag may put out a fire, and it has proven to be the 
salvation of very many plants. 

Don’t neglect to have a self-closing can in every 
room for the receptacle of oily rags and waste; and 
you should have some place where this should be 
emptied and burned every night at close of work. 

Don’t allow your workmen to throw their overalls 
upon the floor, or upon a bench or shelf, but have a 
metal lined closet for them, and require them to be 
hung up every night. A dirty, oily pair of overalls 
will take fire by spontaneous combustion if they get 
some light or air in a warm room. 

Don’t fail to use vapor-proof globes upon all lamps. 

Don’t have any open lights. 

Don’t permit any open cans of benzene or turpen- 
tine substitute in your shops. They should be kept out- 


side and pumped inside as you use them. You may not 
think this is necessary, but it absolutely is. We ask 
you not to forget that petroleum vapors are heavier 
than the atmosphere. They do not rise, but fall and 
lie upon the floor; hence do not allow any smoking in 
your shop. A lighted match thrown upon the floor 
is very dangerous, as the gases are there. Vapors re- 
leased in an upper room will ignite in the basement. 
We regard smoking in your shops as being absolutely 
dangerous, and it should not be tolerated. If you 
handle glass, you have straw scattered about. Your 
workmen are careless and throw down lighted matches 
and do not see where they go and many times do not . 
care. 

Every defect that you correct lessens your rate of 
insurance. Cleanliness should be your watchword. 
Close your shop tight at night; do not let drafts of 
air pass through it. You may not know more than 
fifty per cent of the fire in paint factories and shops 
are from spontaneous combustion, and this is largely 
increased by a draft of air. It may smolder for many 
hours, and even for days, but a draft of air will fan 
it into a blaze. 





DOOR SETS IN GREAT VARIETY OF 
HANDSOME DESIGNS. 





The various types of residences and other buildings 
and the different tastes of builders have resulted in 
the manufacture of numer- 
our designs of _ builders’ 
hardware items, as for in- 
stance, door sets. Besides 
securing door sets of pretty 
design, the owner and con- 
tractor desire them to be 
durably and efficiently con- 
structed and these character- 
istics are attributed to the 
extensive line of door sets 
manufactured by the Taylor 
and Boggis Foundry Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. In 
the illustration herewith is 
pictured one of their front 
door sets, the Rome design, which is made of wrought 
steel or wrought bronze metal in all suitable finishes. 
In addition to these, their catalog lists and illustrates 
many other door sets in various patterns for vesti- 
bule doors, inside doors, store doors, sliding doors, 
etc., together with latch sets, door pulls, locks, keys, 
knobs, escutcheons, house numbers, mail boxes, chest 
handles, drawer pulls, bolts, catches, turns, hcoks, 
lifts, push plates and similar items. Copies of this 
catalog of builders’ hardware will be sent upon re- 
quest, by the Taylor and Boggis Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, or 62 East Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Rome Design Front Door Set. 


2 
+ 





There is only one way to make friends, and friend- 
ships made in that way are the noble, permanent ones 
which everyone loves, but which few seem to possess. 
The secret of it is not secrecy. It is openness, fair- 
ness, kindness, fidelity. 
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PATENTS MECHANICAL MOVEMENT FOR 
WASHING MACHINES. 





Frederick Henry Berg- 
man, Newton, lowa, has se- 
cured United States patent 
rights, under number 1,208,- 
273, for a mechanical move- 
ment for washing machines 


described in the following: 


In an apparatus of the class 
described, a support, a member 
hinged to the support, a recipro- 
catory shaft in said member, a 
ratchet slidably but nonrotatably 
mounted on to said shaft, lever 
operated means for operating 
said shaft, connections from 
said lever operated means for 
rotating said ratchet including a 
two edged pawl and a projection 
on said ratchet to periodically 
upset said pawl and thereby re- 
verse the direction of rotation 
of the ratchet. 


WHAT IS YOUR REPLY TO THESE 
QUESTIONS? 














1,208,273 

















The Educational Director is the title of the head of 
a new department of activity established by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

One of the first steps this official took was to pre- 
pare a list of questions dealing with important fea- 
tures of the business of the members of the Associa- 
tion, and as these questions are just as applicable to 
the hardware business they are given herewith: 


1, When was your cash on hand checked last? 

2. When were your cash book footings proved? 

3. When was your bank account reconciled? 

4. Is your general ledger in balance? 

5. Is your sales ledger in balance? 

6. Are you sure that advantage is taken of alk dis- 
counts for cash within the time limit fixed? 


7. Have you a statement of accounts and bills receiv- 
able? (a) Are the past due reported? (b) Are the ac- 
counts in check? (c) When were they verified? (d) How 
are the accounts posted? (e) From what are they posted? 
(f) Are invoices checked against the goods received? (g) 
How are your bills drawn? 

8. What record have you of cash sales? 

9. What record have you of allowances to customers? 

10. How do you keep your register of orders? 

11. How are the receiving books kept? 


12. Are you carrying sufficient merchandise insurance 
to cover your present stock, or is your stock over-insured? 

13. Are your furniture and fixtures covered by insur- 
ance? 

14. Do you carry liability insurance? 

15. Are your salesmen and other employes handling 
cash adequately bonded? 

). Is your sprinkler system tested regularly? Are 
your fire buckets filled, your extinguishers workable, and the 
hose usable? 

17. What precaution do you take to see that yout in- 
surance policies are renewed on time? 

Where are your insurance policies kept? 

19. Are the letters of your subordinates tactful? 

20. Are letters answered promptly and courteously? 

21. Are your files kept so that correspondence can be 
readily located? 

22. Is your filing system such as not to cripple your 
work in your file here absence? 

23. What control is used to avoid unnecessary telephone 
and telegraph charges? 

24. What are the physical conditions of your ware- 
house? 

25. Is the stock neatly arranged and easily accessible? 

26. Is the arrangement such as to avoid unnecessary 
deterioration, loss or damage? 

27. Have your scales been tested recently? 


28. Are your employes held accountable for regular 


hours? 

29. How long since the routes of your salesmen were 
checked ? 

30. Are books 
audited? 

31. How are your bills of lading kept? 

32. Is any check kept on the unnecessary and unau- 
thorized use of stationery? 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


your salesmen’s expense carefully 





lowa. 
W. D. Kail and Sons, Bagley, have bought the Thorp 
hardware store. 
Ben Quadhamer, Buck Grove, has sold his hardware 
store to Ernest and Sam Hulsebus. 
C. B. Aspinwall has purchased an interest in the hard- 
ware business of Charles Miars at Creston. 
Ed Powers and Sons, Lanesboro, have sold their hard- 
ware store to O. and G. Challgren. 
Fred Flickinger, Nevada, has bought the hardware store 
of M. L. Bechtel and also the Patrick hardware stock. 
Eugene Osborn has sold his interest in the Johnson- 
Osborn Hardware Company at Northwood, to Gus and 
Walter R. Johnson. 
The Thomas Hardware Company, Creston, has pur- 
chased the Malloy hardware store. 
Michigan. 
George E. Hain, Fremont, has sold his hardware stock 
to A. A. Bristol, who will continue the business at the same 


location. 
Minnesota. 


J. M. Pettera, Richville, has bought a hardware stock. 
George Schwickert, Waterville, has sold his interest in 
the hardware business of Hultgren and Schwickert to Edward 
C. Roesler. 
Missouri. 


The stock of the Hill Hardware Company at Columbia 


was destroyed by fire. 
Montana. 


H. F. Toftness, Hinsdale, has bought the hardware busi- 
ness of W. I. Ballard. 

Walter G. Kelly has withdrawn from the Shiner-Kelly 
Furniture and Hardware Company at Butte. Vincent Alton 
will become a partner. 

Ben Kennedy, Belt, has purchased the hardware and im- 
plement business of J. Walter Kennedy. 

Nebraska. 

Webster Roll, Milford, will open a hardware store. 

Wells and McTaggart have bought the S. D. Long 
hardware business at Cowles. 

W. M. Swartzwelder, Cadams, has bought a hardware 
store. 

Charles Ammon has purchased the Micek hardware store 


at Columbus. 
North Dakota. 


F. J. Seidle and Frank Youchim, Solen, have opened a 
hardware store. 

C. M. Holland has sold his interest in the Morwood 
Hardware Company at Westhope. 

Berg and Benson, Valley City, have sold their hardware 
stock to Veblem, Myhro and Aldahl. 

Soren West, Fairmount, has purchased a hardware store 
in Casselton and will move there. 

The Forbes Hardware Company, Forbes, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by John Erickson, 
O. H. Hellekson and S. O. Henderson. 

E. N. Hedahl has sold his interest in the Strinden-Hedahl 
Company at Litchville. The new name of the hardware con- 
cern is T. J. Strinden Company. 

Oklahoma. : 
Colner Brothers, Ringling, are enlarging their hardware 


store. 
South Dakota. 


The Tom Sweeney Hardware Company, Rapids City, has 
suffered a fire loss of $16,000. 

J. L. Jarvis, Brookings, will erect a hardware store. 

Sheldon Brothers, White Lake, have bought the Hobbs 
hardware store. 

Martin Schaefer has purchased the hardware and imple- 
ment business of D. Ebeling and Sons at Marion. 

Wisconsin. 

C. A. Lang, Fenwood, will open a hardware business. 

The hardware store of Vincent and Vincent at Park 
Falls was destroyed by fire with a loss of $30,000 on stock 
and building. 

William Kramer, Cobb, will engage in the hardware and 
furniture business. 

Herman Kamke, Peshtigo, has purchased the interest of 
Laverne Quirt in the hardware firm of Quirt and Kamke. 
Mr. Kamke recently bought a half interest in the business 
from John Quirt. 
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AUTOMOBILE 





SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 


ACCESSORIES 








L. H. DALLY APPOINTED CHICAGO MANAGER 
OF McQUAY=NORRIS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 





McQuay-Norris Manufactuirng Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, manufacturers of automobile acces- 
sories, announce that L. H. Dally has succeeded H. 
G. Paro as Chicago Manager. The Chicago office has 
been moved from the Michigan Boulevard Building 
to Automobile Row, at 1140 South Michigan Boule- 
vard. Mr. Dally was chief of the McQuay-Norris 
field force of engineers before his transfer to the Chi- 
cago office. H. W. Sweeney has succeeded J. W. Mc- 
Keen as Manager of the Pittsburgh branch office, and 
R. W. Long has been transferred from the field force 
of engineers to Manager of the Denver branch office, 
succeeding Mr. Sweeney. 


~-oo 


NEW NAME FOR AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY 
MANUFACTURING CONCERN. 





The Goodrich Accessory Association of Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of the “Goodrich Lock and 
Switch” for Fords, license brackets, truss rods, igni- 
tion assemblies and brake shoes for Fords, have 
changed their name to the Goodrich-Lenhart Manu- 
facturing Company, with offices in the Widener Build- 
ing, as heretofore. The officers of the Company re- 
main the same. Ivan Goodrich is Acting President 
and Manager of Sales, and Mr. Lenhart will continue 
in active charge of the factory in Hamburg, Penn- 


sylvania. 


QUICK=-ACTING GUN PRIMER FOR 
AUTOMOBILES. 








The numerous delays occasioned by cold, balky en- 
gines in automobiles are all said to be eliminated by 
the C-W Instant Gun Primer which is described as 
embodying all the principles necessary to make it per- 
fect in its construction and to produce the highest ef- 
ficiency in operation. According to the manufactur- 
ers, the device when properly installed and operated, 
gives the engine an impetus at the first turnover, thus 
insuring quick movement. Backfire from the engine 
is claimed to be wholly obviated by double ball check 
valves which give positive action to the gasolene when 
the plunger is operated. During the time it is not 
thus employed, the plunger serves as a needle valve, 
in this way, it is stated, locking so as to prevent the 
passage of either air or gasolene into the manifold. 
The immediate operation of the motor is essentially 
said to be made possible by a spray plug attached in 
the manifold: This operates as an atomizer when a 
mixture of air and gasolene passes through it and 
tends to produce a fine gas vapor which is instantly 


brought in contact with the spark plugs on the first 
turnover of the engine. The primer is guaranteed by 
the manufacturers and is distributed through acces- 
sory jobbers. Full particulars, together with price 
list, can be obtained from the Crum-Wiley Manufac- 
turing Company, Peru, Indiana. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULARS ON TOOLS FOR 
AUTOMOBILE OWNERS. 





Good tools are a fitting complement for every auto- 
mobile, and it is but natural that the owner should 
buy such tools in preference to inferior ones for keep- 
ing his car in repair. To retail hardware dealers cater- 
ing to the demands of autoists, two excellent motor 
sets, containing respectively 27 and 53 of the Goodell- 
Pratt “1500 Good Tools,” are recommended. Motor 
Set Number 599, embodying 27 tools, is said to have a 
sufficient number for making all ordinary road repairs; 
they are correctly designed, carefully made from the 
best materials, and are contained in a strong canvas 
case, being held in place by strong leather straps. 
Included in the list are wrenches, screw drivers, pliers, 
punches, chisels, nail set, hammer, etc. The complete 
motor set, Number 699, is also furnished is a strong 
canvas case and is provided with a leather handle for 
convenience in carrying. It contains tools similar to 
those of the smaller set and in addition, a hand vise, 
steel rule, screw pitch gauge, hacksaw, bearing scrap- 
ers, hexagon sockets, washer cutter and other tools. 
Full details regarding these sets and others of the 
“1500 Good Tools” can be obtained from the Goodell- 
Pratt Company, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


.@-> 





BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE TRAINING. 


Comparatively few men become dentists as com- 
pared with business men, yet dentistry has a separate 
college, while there is none for the business man. 

The man who conducts a retail store ought to be 
educated for his work, so that he would know how to 
run a store, but, instead of such a plan, we find many 
men starting out with absolutely no experience and 
trying to serve their community without knowing its 
needs or how to supply them intelligently or eco- 
nomically. After years of such experience he has dis- 
covered how it can be done and has made money or 
has lost what he had in starting. He is ready to quit; 
then another man takes the place where he left off 
and travels the same road, This thing is being done 
over and over, and the community has been paying the 
price of this lack of an educated retail merchant.—H. 


O. Roberts. 
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Some men borrow trouble because they have heard 
that it drives men to drink. 








- 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








There are no doubt many who will not agree with 
the first part of the statement in the advertisement 
shown herewith, especially in these times of scarcity 
of paper and paper making material, but if one does 
not save and pack the waste paper, the next best is to 
use a waste paper burner, such as W. W. Conde 
Hardware Company offered for sale in the double 


The Best Way 


O dispose of your 
waste paper and 


rubbish is to burn it in a 
Cleveland- Cyclone Consumer. 
There isn’t a bit of danger no 
matter how hard the wind 
blows. And your yard will always 
be neat and clean—no dirt—no litter, 

Cleveland-Cyclone Consumers are strong—neat— 
artistic waste baskets with removable covers. You 
can buy a large or small size at little cost. Come in 
and get one today. 


W. W. CONDE HARDWARE Co, 


PUBLIC SQUARE 






































column, four-inch deep advertisement which they in- 
serted in the Watertown, New York, Daily Standard 
of October 21st. The selling argument is excellent, 
but the conclusion is lacking because of the absence 
of a definite price quotation. 

a: 

In the “card’’ which appeared in the November is- 
sue of the Winnetka Messenger, a monthly paper pub- 
lished by one of the churches in Winnetka, Illinois, 
one of the North Shore suburbs of Chicago, and which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, is given the 
information that one can buy hardware and points 
from A. J. Karsten, 546 Railroad Avenue, Winnetka. 

sut why shouldn’t some of the white space have 





Phones—998-999 


A. J. KARSTEN 
HARDWARE and PAINTS 


546 Railroad Ave. Winnetka, Ill. 











been used to give at least one of the many reasons 
which there no doubt are as to why it would be to 
the advantage of anyone to patronize this particular 
store when in need of hardware or paints? Even in 
the two-inch, double column space which was occu- 


pied by this “card” something definite could have been: 


said about some specific line or article, and this would 
have made it possible for the advertiser to find out if 
advertising really does pay. The writer knows that 
it does, but it cannot be proved by a “card” like the 
one shown. 


The Clark Hardware Company, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, used a double column, three inch advertisement in 
the Daily Journal of that city to remind hunters of 
the open season for game and to urge them to be pre- 
pared with the best guns, smokeless shells, etc., all of 
which can, of course, be secured at “Clark’s.” Prices 
were then quoted on two such items. 

This is what must be classed as the best sort of ad- 
vertising. First something to create interest with. 


ase ee 
ay For Game 


Is Off Nov. 10- 
Get Ready Now 


These birds will be out of your way mighty quick unless you have 
the best gun on the market, smokeless shells and a good outfit. Get 
thera all at CLARK’S. Single barrel guns, $6.25. Shells, 80e a box. 


[camanbeaaE GT 


63°35 BROAD Sr. 



















Then a reminder of what will be needed for the inter- 
esting occasion, and last, specific prices on definite 
items. 

The slogan which is a part of the name plate is 
worthy of special interest. Can you think of any that 
advertises a retail hardware store better than “Buy 
your hardware at a hardware store?” 

*K * 

The three column wide, four inch deep advertise- 
ment which is reproduced herewith was inserted in 
the Galveston, Texas, Daily News of October 22nd by 
Lyons Hardware Company has several strong features 
which commend themselves to the casual reader of 
newspapers. Beginning at the top, there is the ex- 
hortation to prepare for cold weather, a timely sug- 


—And Now for Cold Weather 


[] sone Poe, wa 
$12.00 
$15.00 


.$1.50 to $2.75 
$1.50 jo $2. 





| Avoid accidents—keep baby away from the || Stov 


| stove. Wood Fenders to go arniind heaters; | | os i o eae 
| Massive m Andirons ; 


neat and $4. 00 |} per set 
attractive.................$3.80 to 0 |) Big Brass Andirons; 


| Adjustable Fenders tor grates and $ |} per set re 
fireplaces; brass and iron. . .$2.50 to 7.50 | — Bottles; 


pints.. ovses 
Oil Heaters; many sizes: 7,50 || Thermos Bottles, 
don't smoke...............$3.60 to he. Serer 


Also a Complete Assortment of Cutlery and Silverware. 
1E YOU DON'T FIND IT HERE, IT’S NOT IN GALVESTON. 


LYONS HARDWARE CoO. 


2219 Postoffice St. Phone 132 








gestion. Next comes a number of seasonable items, 
described and definitely priced. The last line above 
the firm name indicates that the Company is always 
ready to furnish anything in the hardware line. “If 
you don’t find it here, it’s not in Galveston,” is a good 
slogan, but it requires thorough management to live 
up to such a slogan, and as no doubt the statement is 
true in this case it is a bit of good avertising. 





——————ES 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








THANKS AMERICAN ARTISAN FOR EXPOSING 
MISLEADING AND UNTRUE STATEMENTS 
IN MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 
ON HOUSE HEATING 





As will be remembered, AMERICAN ARTISAN was 
the first: publication to call the attention of warm air 
heater manufacturers and installers to the unfair and 
misleading Bulletin prepared by Professor J. L. 
Mowry, of the University of Minnesota, and dis- 
tributed by its Division of Agriculture to approxi- 
mately 57,000 farmers in that state. 

On page 31 of our December ninth issue we also 
published the fact that reprints of this Bulletin were 
being distributed by the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, through the courtesy of the University 
of Minnesota. 

‘There doesn’t seem to have been any intention, 
therefore, on the part of the Minnesota University 
authorities to rectify the error, in spite of their prom- 
ises to a committee of Minneapolis warm air heating 

-men, who as noted in our issue of July. 29, called 
upon Professor Mowry, at which time E. L. Jaynes, 
President of the Northwestern Furnace Supply Com- 
pany of Minneapolis received a definite agreement 
from the professor that he would prepare at once 
another Bulletin which would be founded on facts 
and which would be mailed to all who had received 
the first one, Bulletin Number 60. 

So far as we know, this “revised and corrected” 
Bulletin has as yet not been published, although i. is 
now five months since the promise was made. 

The following letter has been received from Angus 
K. Campbell, well known warm air heater manufac- 
turer of Des Moines, Iowa, in which he suggests that 
steps be taken to have the State Legislature of Min- 
nesota investigate, the matter and call the University 
authorities to account: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Your timely exposure of the Mowry Bulletin in 
Minnesota, wherein the Hot Water Heating Men 
procured an unfair and ignorant Bulletin, written in 
their interest by a Professor ignorant in the matter 
of house heating, to be sent at the expense of the 
State to 57,000 farmers in that State, entitles you to 
the gratitude of every Furnace Heating Business Man 
in the West. And, you ought to receive the thanks of 
the mass of the people of Minnesota for exposing such 
a betrayal of the trust imposed on their State Uni- 
versity, wherein they are authorized to enlighten the 
people by bulletin, when opportunity arises, to give 
to the people of the State special enlightenment on 
some matter of great economical importance. 

The method and the means employed and the thing 
done in the securing of this Bulletin by the Hot Water 


Heating Men has caused general suspicion among the 
lurnace Heating Men, that a skillful use of money 
has brought about this coup in favor of the Hot Water 
Manipulators, and the University of Minnesota should 
purge itself of all grounds for suspicion by some rea- 
sonable action. The gross ignorance displayed in 
this Bulletin on heating methods, is of no credit to the 
University. 

The “Submarine” that came to the surface in Min- 
nesota and did its unsavory work there has lately 
appeared in Missouri. It has, by means best known 
to the “Submarine Managers,” induced the State Board 
of Agriculture to print this Minnesota Bulletin, and 
somebody is distributing it among the farmers and 
other people of Missouri. It will later be discovered 
that the “Submarine” is at the surface again in other 
States. 

The place to attack this Bulletin and show its in- 
jurious effect upon the people of Minnesota, is in the 
Legislature of Minnesota by an attack upon the Uni- 
versity, calling it to account for permitting such a 
computation of ignorance upon the subject of house 
heating, to be printed as a Bulletin, and 57,000 of 
them scattered among the people to their great injury. 
It can be shown that this bulletin will cost the people 
of Minnesota millions of dollars. 

Yours very truly, 
Ancus K. CAMPBELL. 


Des Moines, Iowa, December 13, 19106. 





OPENINGS IN FLOOR OF GALLERY WILL 
RELIEVE BAD CONDITIONS IN CHURCH. 





Charles Smith, the well known authority on warm 
air heating, whose office is at 72 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, sends the following letter in reply to the 
request for a remedy for faulty circulation of heat in 
a church with a balcony, published on pages 33 and 
34 of our December 16th issue: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN : 

“Warm Air Heater Installer,” states in AMERICAN 
ArTISAN of the 16th, that he has trouble in trying to 
heat a church. 

If he had given a little more information, it would 
have been easier to help him. He should have given 
a sectional view of the building showing the heater 
and chimney. 

My opinion is that openings should be made in the 
floor of the gallery to allow a circulation of air to 
hélp equalize the temperature, and also provision for 
ventilation if none is already provided. 

Yours, 
CHARLES SMITH. 


Chicago, December 20, 1916. 
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ANOTHER! GOOD SUGGESTION TO REMEDY 
FAULTY WARM AIR HEATER 
INSTALLATION. 





From Charles Hahn, one of the best known in- 
stallers of warm air heaters in Chicago, whose busi- 
ness is located at 5142 Dakin Street, the following 
reply has been received to the letter from “Fresh 
Air Heat” who on page 32 of the December ninth 
issue Of AMERICAN ARTISAN requested advice as to 
how a warm air heater installation in his two-flat 
building might be made to work satisfactorily: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Replying to the letter from “Fresh Air Heat” ask- 
ing for advice regarding warm air heater trouble 
described on page 32 of the December 9th issue of 
AMERICAN \ARTISAN: 

Prevailing winds come from northwest and the 
cold air should be on the north side—the way it is 
now there is a tendency for the draft between the 
buildings to act as a chimney and suck the air from 
the cold air intake. Also the basement slide should 
have a partition between the outside intake reaching 
up to the firepot base, so as to prevent a “short cir- 
cuit,” that is, outside air blown in basement or base- 
ment air sucked outside. 

It is natural for the southeast room to be warmer 
(in this case the dining room) as air has a tendency 
to travel in that direction and as it is the larger pipe 
and perhaps favored by the slide in the casing; in 
this connection many people think a basement slide 
furnishes air; well, it doesn’t unless there is a door 
or window open to allow air to get in the basement. 

I won't go into the size of wall stacks or if they 
are double or single; they are in now anyhow, and 
he wants to know how to get results with things as 
they are. The registers may be small and when the 
bedroom registers are closed the air cannot get out 
fast enough throughout, and the bedroom door may 
be left open; so he is really trying to heat two rooms 
with one register as the air will distribute itself. It is 
best to leave all open and get the house an even tem- 
perature. 

I would also suggest a small register face in the 
wall and cutting out a partition in the garret or space 
between the ceiling and roof to allow circulation. A 
room full of air is like a vessel full of liquid, and you 
must make room for hot air by,taking cold air out. 

Of course it would be best if he could turn the 
cold air down through the partitions to the basement 
and the slide would keep up the circulation. 

In closing will say I’m happy when I buck up 
against some “bum” heater jobs and I will .gladly 
call on this party and give advice free or take the job 
on a no cure, no pay basis. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES HAHN. 

Chicago, Illinois, December 15, 1916. 


The Dooley Plumbing and Heating Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 by Elmer E. Underhill, P. H. Grunewald and 


A. M. Cann. 


MIDLAND CLUB HOLDS QUARTERLY 
MEETING IN CHICAGO. 





At the quarterly meeting of the Midland Club, held 
Monday, December 18th, at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
there was a good attendance, and much interest at- 
tached to the discussions of Secretary Allen W. 
Williams’ report as well as to those of the various 
committees on the peculiar conditions which the warm 
air heater manufacturers are facing due to the ad- 
vanced prices of raw materials and the higher wages 
paid to labor. 





2 
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FACTS PROVE LONGEVITY OF ZIG-ZAG 
TUBES IN WARM AIR HEATER. 


a 


Granting that the zig-zag heat tubes in Kelsey 
Warm Air Generators will do all the manufacturers 
| claim for them, the question is often 
asked as to how long they will last. This 
of course is a common-sense question 
and it is answered with an assurance 
based upon actual facts. The makers 
know that they will last because gratify- 
ingly-good news is constantly coming 
in regarding Kelsey Warm Air Gener- 
ators that were installed 15 to 20 years 
ago: In practically every instance, each 
zig-zag tube is just as fit for business as 
the first day the fire was started. What 
the tube has done, it will continue to do 
and this is the story of its longevity in a 
nut shell. The efficiency of the heating 
apparatus is attributed to these long, 
hollow, cast iron heat tubes or sections 
with zig-zag sides through which most 
of the air passes in being heated. There 
are from 8 to 16 of them in each Gen- 
erator and are placed upright on end, 
as shown herewith so as to form the fire 
cylinder and combustion chamber, thus 
eliminating the general style of firepot. Being ar- 
ranged in direct contact with, and over-hanging the 
fire, the tubes are claimed to get the greatest possible 
heat available from a given amount of fuel. Full par- 
ticulars regarding the Kelsey Warm Air Generators 
can be obtained from the Kelsey Heating Company, 
301 James Street, Syracuse, New York. 





Zig-Za 
Heat Tube. 
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LOCOMOTIVES FURNISH HEAT FOR FACTORY 
OF CELLULOID BRANCH OF DUPONT 
INTERESTS. 





Two Erie Railroad locomotives run on a siding of 
the Arlington Company, Arlington, New Jersey, one 
of the subsidiary companies of the duPont interests, 
are being used to furnish steam to heat the plant, thus 
enabling 3,000 employes to continue three eight-hour 
shifts getting out pyralin, or celluloid, for the Allies. 
The hired locomotives cost $50.00 each daily. 

The duPonts took over the works a year ago, and 
big orders since then caused workers to be put where 
engines and radiators formerly were. 
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BEADED FRAMES HELP TO MAKE AIR 
TIGHT DOORS IN WARM AIR 
HEATER. 





From the illustration of the Economy Warm Air 
Heater herewith it will be seen that the doors are 
all made square and 
flat with a bead around 
the-door frames which 
is said to give true, air 
tight doors. The other 
parts of this warm air 
heater also reflect the 
efforts to design an 
apparatus of the high- 
est efficiency, such as 
the wide grate bars, 
almost vertical firepot, 
large combustion 
chamber and ample 
radiating surface. 
Where any two castings unite, the deep offsets, 
grooves or rabbets are said to provide secure anchor- 
age for cement so that gas and smoke proof joints 
are obtained. Another noteworthy feature is the 
double fire bowls, one section of which only need be 
replaced when a hole is burned through at any point, 
thus, it is stated, greatly reducing the maintenance 
expense. The inconvenience of trying to hook clink- 
ers out through the fuel door is said to be eliminated 
by the removable slide in the clinker clean out, as it 
permits clinkers to be taken out from under without 
disturbing the fire; furthermore, the combination of 
the duplex grates and clinker clean-out construction, 
the manufacturers declare, provides the best known 
facilities for removing both ashes and clinkers. Fur- 
ther details of construction can be secured from the 
Kyle Manufacturing Company, Lancaster, Ohio. 





Economy Warm Ailr Heater. 





ALL CAST WARM AIR HEATER WITH LARGE 
AIR CHAMBER. 





A thoroughly-dependable, all-cast warm air heater, 
for either hard, or soft coal, at a moderate cost, is 
what the manufacturers 

of the Faultless-Com- 
fort Warm Air Heater 
state they have succeed- 
ed in supplying, and one 
of their latest improved 
series is pictured here- 
with. The construction 
is claimed to be one of 
the best on the market; 
the grate bars are all ar- 
ranged to shake; the 
firepot is made in two 
sections; the feed sec- 
tion, feed doors and ash- 
pit doors have been enlarged. Two styles of radi- 
ators are made—one for hard coal and one for soft 
coal. The hard coal construction, according to the 
manufacturers, affords a large, unobstructed and free 
working flue and a greatly-extended fire travel, as the 








Faultless-Comfort Warm Alr 
Heater. 


products of combustion enter the radiator at the back 
and pass entirely around to the smoke outlet at the 
back. The soft coal radiator is necessarily more di- 
rect and in this style the draft is to the front and 
around both sides to the smoke outlet. This improved 
series further has an enlarged air chamber between 
the warm air heater and the casings. Further details 
can be secured from the Graff Furnace Company, 107 
East 29th Street, New York City, or 132 East Colum- 
bia Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





— 


LEXINGTON SINGLE REGISTER WARM AIR 
HEATER. 





While they do not consider it at all advisable to 
make exaggerated claims for the Lexington Single 
Register 
Warm Air 
Heater, the 
manufacturers 
feel certain 
that for those 
who favor 
such  equip- 
ment, their ap- 
paratus has 
what is logical- 
ly the most 
practical con- 
struction. 
Among the 
specific _rea- 
sons they ad- 
vance for fa- 
voring _ their 
construction is 
that the warm 
air heater casing is lined with asbestos, in addition 
to the inside lining of corrugated bright tin. This 
gives what is termed a triple wall which, it is said, 
provides an unusually effective insulation, so that the 
heat radiated from the warm air heater is retained 
within the casing. The use of outside cold air re- 
turn pipes is claimed to positively prevent any possi- 
bility of the cold air even becoming partialiy heated in 
its downward course, and as a result, a complete, 
effective circulation of air is obtained. The manu- 
facturers do not claim the single register type to be 
as efficient as a regular warm air heater, but they do 
claim it is much more effective than stove heating and 
eliminates the objectionable features of stoves for 
heating purposes; furthermore they maintain that 
their single register warm air heater is as satisfactory 
or even more so than any other type offered at this 
time. Those who are interested should write for full 
details to the Culter and Proctor Stove Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. 











Lexington Single Register Warm Air Heater. 


ean 


The Racine Heat Generator Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin, is the owner of a patent heat saving device 
invented by W. C. H. Eberhardt. The officers of the 
firm are, besides the above mentioned who is Presi- 
dent; E. G. Eberhardt, Secretary, and A. C. Bow- 
man, General Salesmanager. 
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ADJUSTABLE DOUBLE REGISTER THAT CAN 
ALSO BE USED AS TWO SINGLE 
REGISTERS. 





What chiefly commends the Clover Double Sidewall 
Register to the thoughtful installer is the fact that it 
isadjustable 
and interchange- 
able. In _ other 
words, it can be 
used either as a 
double or two 
single _ registers 
ani hence he 
need but carry 
half the usual 
stock and at the same time be ready to meet the 
demands for single and double registers. Whcn used 
as a double register, it can be adjusted to suit any 
thickness of wall and the two parts are said to be so 
constructed that they slide into each other easily and 
fit up tight against the wall without any projecting 
corners. The illustration herewith of the register 
pulled apart shows how it is adjustable and also how 
it can be used as two single registers. In the latter 
case, the sections are merely slid apart and backs 
placed in position, thus giving two complete single wall 
registers. The Clover Register has faces made of 
pressed steel in a neat, re-inforced design and is said 
to have passed the fire ordinances pertaining to heat- 
ing and ventilating inspection. Further information, 
together with catalog featuring their new line of floor 
registers, can be obtained from the Clo-Mix Company, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 





Clover Register Pulled Apart. 
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NESTED SINGLE WALL PIPE THAT IS EASILY 
ASSEMBLED. 





Wherever single wall pipe is to be used, the Fur- 
nace Supply and Manufacturing Company recom- 
mend their nested 
pipe which, they 
claim, can be eas- 
ily assembled in 
the shop or on 
the job. The il- 
lustration _here- 
with shows two 
¥ sections which 
Sections of Nested Single Wall Pipe. are fitted  to- 
gether quickly by hand, while the finishing operation 
is done with a hammer, the two sections forming a 
complete length. Being of strong, durable construc- 
tion, this pipe is packed in crates of fifty or one hun- 
dred feet occupying very little space and hence taking 
a low freight charge. The nested single wall pipe is 
but one of the many warm air heating supplies listed 
in the latest catalog of the Company, and in this they 
have illustrated items generally used by manufacturers 
and dealers. Attention is called to the fact, however, 
that they are equipped to make practically everything 
required by warm air heating and ventilating engi- 
neers. Copies of their catalog of warm air heating 
supplies can be secured from the Furnace Supply and 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





SEND FOR POSTER SHOWING ELECTROTYPES 
FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Among the manufacturers of Warm Air Heating 
Apparatus who are extending much helpful co-opera- 
tion to installers is the Magee Furnace Company. 
One of their latest forms of dealer helps is in the 
form of a large poster showing 11 different newspaper 
advertisements of very striking appearance, effectively 
illustrated and with convincing arguments for their 
various products in warm air heaters, boilers and 
ranges. The advertisements range in width from 2 
to 8 columns and from 8 to 17 inches in depths. 
Electrotypes of these advertisements with mortises 
for the dealer’s name will be sent upon request, free 
of charge. Full particulars about Magee warm air 
heaters and their other lines may be secured from the 
Magee Furnace Company, Boston, or from their 
Western Manager, Robert P. Burton, 30 West Lake 
Street, Chicago. 





WARM AIR HEATER PATENTED. 


Under number 1,207,646, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Andrew D. Smith, Marion, Indi- 
ana, for a warm air heater described in the following: 

A warm air heater comprising a casing, an air chamber 
within the upper part of the casing, a smoke chamber within 
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1,207,646 © 


the lower part of the casing, a fire box within said casing and 
spaced from said air chamber and the rear wall of the smoke 
chamber, air pipes arranged upon opposite sides of the fire 
box and communicating with the air chamber at the rear end 
thereof, a smoke pipe in the rear of said casing and having its 
lower end communicating with the lower portion of the smoke 
chamber in the rear of the fire box, a branch pipe connecting 
said smoke pipe with the upper portion of the smoke cham- 
ber, a second branch pipe connecting the air chamber with 
the smoke pipe dampers arranged within each of the smoke 
pipes, and distributing pipes communicating with said air 
chamber. 





PARAGRAPHS. 


Brown and Hubbard, Alma, Michigan, warm air 
heater installers and plumbeis, have dissolved partner- 
ship and the business will be continued by R. H. 
Brown. 

The many friends of George S. Carr will be pleased 
to know that the business of the Carr Supply Com- 
pany, which he established a year or two ago, has 
grown and developed to such an extent that he needs 
larger quarters and has moved to 412-412 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. The Carr Supply Company 
specializes in heating apparatus and heating supplies, 
warm air heaters, warm air heater pipe, warm air reg- 
isters and warm air heating specialties. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR FUNNEL ATTACHED TO 
, MEASURE. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 

The enclosed problem will give the method of de- 
veloping the pattern for the automobile measure as 
submitted by “Subscriber” in AMERICAN ARTISAN, on 
page 36 of the December ninth issue. 

Draw the top of your measure to the right size, then 
draw the elevation of your top to your desired meas- 
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work from one point to another, which gives you the 
true lengths as shown in diagram. 

To start your pattern, draw any line as 1-2 equal 
to 1-2 in elevation. Next set one pair of dividers 
equal to one of the spaces as 1-3 in half section “A”. 
Set another pair of dividers equal to the space 2-4 of 
half circle “B”. Then with the first compass strike 
point 3 and with the second compass strike point 4 in 
With another pair of dividers pick the line, 
in pattern as 


pattern. 
2-3 from diagram and using point 2 
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Development of Patterns for Funnel Attached to Measure. 


urements and angles. All this you can make to suit 
your own fancy. Next, strike the half circle “A” and 
“B” and divide into equal spaces as shown. From 
these points in circle, square lines into base lines, and 
from those points draw your lines into elevation, con- 
necting one point with another as shown. 

To draw the section “C” set your dividers at point 
10 and sweep up point 8 to 12, 6 to 14, 4 to 16, and 
then make 16-16’, equal to 4-4, and 14-14’ equal to 
6-6; and 12-12’ equal to 8-8, and 10-10’ equal to 10-10. 
Then trace your curved line as shown which gives you 
the stretchout for the open part of funnel. 

For your true lengths of triangular line, draw any 
horizontal line, and with your dividers pick lines as 
I-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-5 and 5-6, etc., from elevation and 
transfer them on this line. From each point in this 
line, erect line equal to the length of sectional line to 
which it connects. You must watch your points and 


center, cross arcs as at 3. Next pick line 3-4 from 
diagram, and using the new point 3 as center, cross 
arcs in point 4. Repeat and strike the small arc 5 
and small arc 6 from points 3 and 4 in pattern. Then 
cross these arcs with line 4-5 and 5-6 from diagram. 
Continue in this way to step from one point to an- 
other until points 17-18 are established. Then see 
that all your lines curve gradual so that there are no 
hills or hollows, and you have your pattern finished. 
The nipple can be laid out by the sweep method as 
shown. 


ee ee 

You can also make friends by subjugating more or 
less your personality to the will or whim of others 
and by living beyond your means. Such friendships 
are short-lived. They are more sorry than happy at 
their best. They are not friendships, but parodies on 
friendship. 
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UNIFORM CONTRACT USED BY SHEET 
MANUFACTURERS DISCUSSED AT 
PITTSBURGH MEETING. 


At the meeting of the National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers held at Pittsburgh a few 
days days, T. D. McCloskey, Attorney for the Asso- 
ciation, discussed some of the important phases of the 
new uniform contract which that body adopted on 
July 18th of this year referring to purchases from 
mills of sheet and tin plate, and which, it is expected, 
will be the basic rule for other lines in the iron and 
steel industry. 

As this matter is of prime importance to the entire 
business world, AMERICAN ARTISAN is pleased here- 
with to publish in full Mr. McCloskey’s address, as 


follows: 
Address of T. D. McCloskey. 

I desire to preface what I have to say with this observa- 
tion:—that, when we approach the discussion of what this 
Association may do in combination or by cooperation, we 
tread a “No Man’s Land,” upon which the batteries of pro- 
ducer and consumer, seller and buyer, manufacturer and pur- 
chaser, are trained, where there is no settled peace, and about 
which the final arbiter, the Supreme Court, has spoken in 
general terms only. 

The condition in which you find yourselves is a legacy 
from the past. It is not hard to understand how it came 
upon you. Practiced by a few at first, many manufacturers 
feeling their helplessness, at last, compelled by insistent buy- 
ers, Came to acquiesce, and granted concessions in the way 
of guaranteeing prices against market decline, until the prac- 
tice became a custom or habit of the trade. 


I am inclined to believe that an alleged agreement which 
does not bind the purchaser to take what he professes to buy, 
when it suits his convenience to refuse, and yet is interpreted 
by the buyer to hold the seller to furnish, notwithstanding 
the reaction of the market, is not a contract at all and unen- 
forceable; yet the consumer has insisted and the manufac- 
turer has consented to be bound. 

The condition, however, has now become intolerable. 
The legal mind views the situation with astonishment. It is 
not strange that, in the words of one of your members, the 
Federal Trade Commission was “amazed when informed of 
the way in which steel has been sold under alleged contracts.” 
On the other hand, it is natural that the buyers pressed the 
seller in the matter of prices when it was to their advantage 
to do so, or, as one of them puts it, “as long as steel com- 
panies continue to offer such one-sided agreements we can 
hardly be blamed for accepting.” 

As a result of it all, you individually find yourselves 
helpless, impotent, confronted by persistent, possibly un- 
scrupulous, buyers; suspecting your competitors, you are un- 
able, except by concerted action, to restore your business to 
a condition of real, open and fair competition. 

For three years or more this Association, as well as 
others, has been seeking some way out. For the past six 
months your Executive Committee has concentrated much of 
their time and attention upon the solution of the problem. 
Pamphlets have been written and printed, and the widest 
publicity has been given to your actions, with the view of 
reaching a wise and safe conclusion. 

The purpose of all this effort has been to produce a form 
of contract which might lawfully be approved by this Asso- 
ciation and recommended for adoption by the members, 
chiefly eliminating the evil of guaranteeing prices against 
market decline. The contract is before you. Have you suc- 
ceeded in your purpose? I confine myself to the paragraphs 
contained in the “Special Agreement.” They read as follows: 

“The buyer’s failure to furnish specifications as herein 
provided shall be deemed a refusal to accept the tonnage un- 
specified, which thereupon shall be deducted from the con- 
tract; and the buyer shall pay to the seller, as liquidated 
damages and not as a penalty, the difference between the 
contract price of such material for which the buyer has 
failed to furnish specifications (less freight allowance, if 
any) and the market value thereof at the time of such fail- 

ure; but such damages shall not be less than ten per cent 
(10 percent) of said contract price. 

If the buyer shall have furnished complete specifications 
as above provided and shipments are not made by the seller 
as herein agreed, the tonnage which the seller has failed to 
ship shall be deducted from the contract, and the seller shall 
pay to the buyer, as liquidated damages and not as a penalty, 
the difference between the contract price of such material 


which the seller has failed to ship (less freight allowance, 
if any) and the market price thereof at the time of such 
failure; but such damages shall not be less than ten per cent 
(10 percent) of said contract price.” 

Four tmportant Points. 

Four things stand out at once. 

First: The provisions are fair, fair to both parties. 
Default of either buyer or seller is provided against. 

Second: Those matters in which default usually occurs 
are the subjects of the paragraphs; the failure to specify or 
receive, and the failure to ship. 

Third: The language is plain, unambiguous and impera- 
tive. This should be true of every contract, especially of 
this, the keeping of which will remedy so gross an evil. 

Fourth: If there be a default, the party who fails must 
pay substantial damages. The strongest persuasion I know 
which can be brought upon a party, who desires to break a 
business contract, to induce him to live up to that contract, 
is to insist that he shall have to pay substantial damages for 
his breach. I suppose it is an inalienable right which we all 
have, except we be sailors, to break a contract and pay the 
damages. It is dishonorable, and that will deter most. But 
if such a contract as is now before you is executed, you have 
gone as far as you can, and among honorable men it is 
enough. 


What Is the Morality of the New Situation as Compared 
With the Old? 

If such a contract will accomplish what you wish—the 
elimination of unfair practices—what is the morality of the 
new situation as compared with the old? 

Under the old alleged contracts, there was no mutuality 
whatever. The seller was held to be bound, while the buyer 
was at liberty to refuse to specify when the market began to 
pinch. A contract is made to be kept by both parties, not 
broken; and yet, under the old conditions, the purchaser in- 
tended when he signed his name, to hold the manufacturer 
when the situation began to hurt him, but to slip from under 
when the market began to decline. The honest buyer was at 
the mercy of the unscrupulous. Overbuying was the neces- 
sary result. The careful and honest buyer, to protect himself 
against the speculations of his unscrupulous neighbor, was 
obliged to contract for that which he knew he would not and 
could not take. 

Some consumers bought three and four times above their 
actual necessities. On the other hand, the manufacturer 
oversold, contracted to deliver far more than his mill could 
furnish. The seller was helpless; the buyer could not lose. 

In all my practice, I have never drawn a contract which 
I knew my client did not at the time intend to keep. That 
would be dishonest. But here you have a situation where one 
of the parties, at the inception of the alleged agreement, not 
only intended to break it if it hurt his pocketbook, but prob- 
ably use it as a club to beat the other fellow down by 
fraudulently representing a lower offer from a competing 
manufacturer, and yet such an instrument was supposed to be 
a contract. The situation was utterly intolerable. There were 
no morals except bad morals in it. It was certainly an ex- 
traordinarily bad situation for both the manufacturer and the 
consumer; and the business of both was becoming demor- 
alized. The situation had to be met in an emphatic manner. 
This contract was evolved. 

It does no violence to either party. The buyer is free 
to buy from whom he pleases and the seller to sell and at 
whatever price. An unfair and pernicious practice is elimi- 
nated. The market is free. It is open to everybody. But 
the buyer must take what he agrees to purchase, and the 
seller must deliver. That is good sense and good morals. 

Is It Good Business? 

Is it good business? It would be presumptious in me to 
attempt to advise this body, after the experience you have 
had as to the business advantages of the change. I have but 
a word to say. According to your resolution of July 18. 
1916, you are of the unanimous opinion that the practice of 
guaranteeing prices against market decline is “unsound,” 
“unfair,” a “wrong,” an “evil.” From the responses of the 
trade to the resolution, which was given such wide publicity, 
it appears that more than seventy-five percent of the consum- 
ers or buyers are of the same opinion. 

I quote from a few replies. A buyer from York, Penn- 
sylvania, says: “We are heartily in favor of these resolu- 
tions, provided that all the manufacturers of steel sheets 
adhere strictly to them.” 

Another from New York: “It is rather to be wondered 
at that the manufacturers have not before this, by united 
action, tried to put an end to the objectionable features in 
contract practices.” . 

An Indianapolis buyer believes “of course, the principle 
is good, but the question would be whether or not it would 
be lived up to.” 

A Boston consumer replies with conviction that the prac- 
tice “is unbusinesslike, and we believe that the means of 
correcting it lies entirely in the hands of the independent 
manufacturers.” 
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And Baltimore says: “If all the manufacturers have 
backbone and spunk enough to live,up to these resolutions, 
He condition throughout the country will be very much 
etter.’ 

Illustrations might be multiplied. If the experience of 
both parties is so emphatically against the ancient practice, 
it can hardly be otherwise than good business to do away 
with it. Not to do it is to doubt your own judgment. 

Will Your Action Be Legal? 

Will your action be legal? I have examined all the 
Acts of Congress and cases bearing on the subject. The 
Sherman Law, Section 1, provides in part as follows: “Every 
contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy, in restrain of trade or commerce among the sev- 
= ane or with foreign nations, is hereby declared 
illegal. 

Section 2. “Every person who shall monopolize, or at- 
tempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire with any other 
person or persons, to monopolize any part of the trade or 
commerce among the several states or with foreign nations, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Section 3, makes such acts illegal in the Territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia, or between them 
or any state of foreign nation. 

The Clayton Act provides, Section 2, in part: “It shall 
be unlawful for any person engaged in commerce, in the 
course of such commerce, either directly or indirectly, to dis- 
criminate in price between different puftchasers of commodi- 
ties * * * where the effect of such discrimination may 
be to substantially lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce.” 

Section 3, of the same Act, makes it unlawful to sell or 
lease goods or to fix a price, or discount, or grant a rebate 
on the condition that the purchaser shall not use goods of a 
competitor when the effect may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. 

Section 7 prohibits the acquisition by a corporation of the 
stock of another corporation where the effect may be to 
lessen competition, restrain commerce or create a monopoly. 

There is no attempt on the part of this body to fix a 
price, grant discount or rebate, or discriminate in price 
between purchasers; nor can I see that the contemplated 
action in approving the contract before you has any tendency 
to create a monopoly. If your action is illegal, it must, there- 
fore, infringe against the provisions of the first section of the 
Sherman Law. 

Everett N. Curtis, in his preface to his late work, “The 
Manual of the Sherman Law,” says: “While there is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the ultimate effect or scope of the 
Standard Oil Company and American Tobacco Company de- 
cisions, the legal situation is certainly clarified to the extent 
of indicating the policy of the Supreme Court so as to 
interpret the Act as to repress the evil that it was designed 
to reach, and to apply the remedy without regard to disguise 
or subterfuge of form; the purpose of the Act as now an- 
nounced being to reach only such restraints or monopolistic 
methods as are unduly or unreasonably restrictive of com- 
petitive conditions.” 

As I have said to you before, the purposes of your 
organization are lawful, but a lawfully organized body may 
do that which would be unlawful. Your acts must be 
judged as the occasion arises. If your act in approving this 
contract infringes upon the statute, then it is wrong. It is the 
intent of the resolution that all your members shall adhere 
to it so far as practicable. The adherence is voluntary, of 
course, but nevertheless, passed in meeting assembled, the 
effect thereof will be necessarily that the freedom of mem- 
bers will be, in a measure, restrained. The legality of your 
act will be judged by its effect. Any restraint upon the mem- 
bers will in a measure affect trade, as does any combined 
action of those who are engaged in trade. But every re- 
straint of trade, everything which interferes with the flow 
of commerce, is not illegal. In Anderson vs. United States, 
171 United States Reports, 604, it appears that traders buying 
cattle at the Kansas City stock yards formed an association 
for the better conduct of their business, and agreed that 
they would not transact business with any yard traders who 
were not members, nor buy cattle from those who also sold 
to yard traders who were not members of the association. 
The association, like yours, was open to all traders upon the 
same conditions, and its members were permitted to compete 
among themselves and with those who were not members. 
It was held legal. Yet, in a measure, it must have acted, in 
an indirect way, as.a restraint upon trade. 

As I understand the law, to be illegal, your action must 
be unduly obstructive to the movement of trade, or unduly 
or unreasonably restrict competition. 

It is your unanimous opinion that the practice of guaran- 
teeing prices against market decline is vicious and wrong. 
The great preponderance of the opinion of the trade is to 
the same effect. Probably not a pound less steel would be 
used under the new conditions than under the old. The 
market is just as open, competition among yourselves and 


with others is just as free. There is and will be no agreement 
about prices. The buyer is at liberty to buy from whom he 
pleases, and whoever sells him can do so at whatever price 
he can get. The only condition is that the buyer must take 
what he contracts to purchase and the seller must furnish 
what the buyer contracts to take. I am unable to see that a 
resolution of your body that the contract be approved and 
recommended for adoption by all manufacturers unduly ob- 
structs the movement of trade in the channels of interstate 
commerce or is unduly or unreasonably restrictive of com- 
petition. I am of the opinion it would be lawful. 

In closing let me draw your attention to the fact that 
when the present abnormal conditions are ended there will 
be an avalanche of demands on the part of buyers that their 
orders be cancelled. The proposed contract emphatically in- 
forms them that the contract means what it says; that the 
material contracted for must be received. It would not be 
fair to allow them to contract on the old assumption that 
when the market breaks the buyer may rescind and at the 
time of the break inform them of the change in policy. They 
should now or at the time of contracting be informed of the 
change so that they cannot be in error. 

Contract Source of Strength to Both Parties. 

Your contract, then, becomes a source of strength to both 
parties. The buyer will know that ie will receive his mate- 
rial without delay and can plan his affairs in a business-like 
manner. The seller will know the materials contracted for 
are really sold and can arrange his requirements so that ship- 
ments will not be delayed. 

In the liquidating damage clauses you have provided a 
means for determining the loss in case of a breach by either 
party which in any action is one of the most difficult, often- 
times impossible of proof. 

In view of the general belief that, during the changed 
conditions to come, an overwhelming demand will be made 
upon the manufacturer to revise his prices, it is the part of 
wisdom to fortify yourselves with a contract which is plain 
and the terms of which are imperative, under which the 
damages for the breach thereof can be easily estimated, and 
about which neither buyer nor seller can be in any doubt 


whatever. 


CONSUMER ADVERTISING MAKES READY 
SALES FOR GLOBE VENTILATORS. 





To help dealers increase their sales of Globe ven- 
tilators, the manufacturers are advertising to property 
owners, telling them why 
the Globe ventilator is one 
of the best to use. Farm- 
ers, dairymen, manufactur- 
ers and moving picture 
Ca theater owners are a few 
ae. v5 who are interested in 
Globe Ventilator. proper ventilation, and the 
merits of the Globe ventilators for these purposes are 
being impressed upon them by advertisements in their 
favorite magazines. Attention is directed to the sci- 
entific, durable construction of these ventilators, which 
are illustrated herewith. The Company also points 
out that the Globe ventilators have a large air moving 
capacity ; are silent; have no moving parts; are storm- 
proof and give perfect ventilation. They will send 
catalog, price list and miniature working model to all 
those interested, who address the Globe Ventilator 
Company, Department H, Troy, New York. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN WORTH 
IN GOLD. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
We would not be without your excellent publica- 
tion, as we think it is worth its weight in gold. 
Yours truly, 
WILDER BRroTHERS. 


Melrose Park, Illinois, December 15, 1916. 
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MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY 
GIVES BONUS TO ALL EMPLOYES. 


President Louis Kuehn and Secretary A. J. Luedke 
of the Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, have bestowed a very generous Christmas 
gift upon the employes of the Company, in the shape 
of a full month’s salary to each salaried employe, in- 
cluding traveling salesmen, and a bonus to all their 
factory workers who are paid on the hourly basis. 





NEW “ALL MTL”? FIREDOOR. 





The Consolidated Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, are featuring to the trade their new Consol 
All Mtl Firedoor which is made in the sliding or in 
the hinged type, to lap on wall or fit in steel frames. 
These doors, they state, have been tested and ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories and are far 
superior to the old type tin-clad firedoors. All the 
parts being exposed at all times, the Consol All Mtl 
Firedoors, it is stated, can easily be kept clean and 
sanitary. Added to these features are the durable, 
efficient construction of high-grade materials and the 
reasonable prices. Fire-proof windows carrying Un- 
derwriters Laboratories’ Labels are also manufac- 
tured by the same Company, as are metal cornices, 
skylights, and other sheet metal products. Details of 
any of these will be sent to sheet metal contractors 
upon request, by the Consolidated Sheet Meta! Works, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


SLIP ROLL “FORMING MACHINES WITH 
LIFTING DEVICE FOR UPPER ROLL. 





In addition to their regular styles of forming rolls, 
the Niagara Machine and Tool Works manufacture 








Niagara Slip Roll Forming Machine. 


several types of slip roll forming machines with a 
lifting device for the upper roll, one of which is illus- 
trated herewith. These machines are described as be- 
ing well made and of substantial construction, having 
rolls of steel, and wire grooves. The type pictured 
is a 6x120 inch, double back geared, with double fric- 
tion clutch, and like the others, is provided with the 
lifting device for the purpose of raising one end of 
the upper roll and holding it suspended while the 
work formed about it is being removed. Single or 
double gearing can be applied to facilitate the work 
and the forming roll is adjustable by screws, the 
larger machines having sprocket wheels and chain 
for the simultaneous adjustment of both ends. To 


enable the operator to change the direction in which 
the rolls revolve, a r@versing drive can be arranged 
for, and the material can be run forward and back- 
ward between the rolls while it is gradually being 
formed to the desired diameter. Further information 
is contained in the catalog of tools and machines for 
sheet metals, Number 50SA, which will be sent upon 
request, by the Niagara Machine and Tool Works, 


3uffalo, New York. 


SECURES TRADEMARK FOR EXPANDED 
METAL. 





Under serial number 99,161 copyright has been 
granted to the Berger Manufacturing Company, Can- 


iis. ton, Ohio, for the trade- 
mark shown in the ac- 
IBPLEX. companying illustration. 
The particular descrip- 


ous aceon of goods is expanded 
metal. The Company claims use since October 30, 
1916, and the claim was filed November 8, 1916. 
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SEE COMPLETION wid GIANT STEEL MERGER. 





It is reported on ‘aii authority that after two 
years of negotiation plans for a $250,000,000 merger 
of independent steel companies, dominated by the 
Pickands-Mather interests, are finally being completed. 
This was the opinion expressed by Cleveland bankers 
Wednesday. 

The companies involved are the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio; the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, Pittsburgh; the Inland Steel 
Company, Chicago, the Interlake Steamship Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and another unnamed concern, be- 
lieved to be the Brier Hill Steel Company of Youngs- 
town. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube end Lackawanna Steel 
directors have been in conference this week in New 
York. 


ea 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Jack Screws. 
From Lauer Brothers, Lincoln, Illinois. 
Kindly advise who makes a jack screw with the 


letters “I. I. & B. Co.” on it. 
Ans.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, Carpenters- 


ville, Illinois. 
Chicken Hoverers. 

From B. W. Ranger, Evansville, Wisconsin. 

Please tell me where I can buy chicken hoverers. 

Ans.—Buckeye Incubator Company, Springfield, 
Ohio; Klondike Incubator Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Continental Hatchery Company, 305 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 

Spiral or Tubular Fire Escapes. 

From Eugene R. Kean, Ravenna, Nebraska. 

Who makes spiral or tubular fire escapes? 

Ans.—Bielhen Foundry and Machine Works, St. 
Joseph, Missouri; Burr Company, Champaign, IIli- 
nois, and Dow Wire and Iron Works, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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There is not much difference between thinking witk- 
out doing and doing without thinking. 
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' NEW PATENTS. 
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1,207,282. Sharpening-Tool. rank [Emminger, Cincin- 1,207,600, Door-Check. Thomas L. Morgan, New Castle, 
nati, Ohio. Filed Dec. 30, 1915. Pa. File’ May 5, 1916. 
1,207,308. Combined Weed-Extractor and  Lawn- 1,207,632. Meat-Chopper. Anna FE. Rose, Geneva, N. Y. 
Rake. Don A. McCoy, Miller, S. D. Filed Feb. 15, 1916. Filed June 22, 1915. 
1,207,344. Combined Post and Wire-Clamp for Erecting 1,207,634. Shovel. Frank D. Rugg, Greenfield, Mass. Filed 
Wire Fences. Erich A. Thiele, Marion, Ohio. Filed June 9, July 26, 1915. 
1916. 1,207,636. Hoe. Thomas H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio, as- 
1,207,357. Carpenter’s Plane. George D. Young. New — signor to The American Fork and Hoe Company, Cleveland, 
York, N. Y. Original application filed Sept. 30, 1915. Serial Ohio. Filed June 7, 1916. 
No. 53,205. Divided and this application filed July 12, 1916. 1,207,671. Heater. William Handley Van Vickle, Craig, 
1,207,367. Repairing-Tool for Barb-Wire Fences. Fred Mo. Filed Feb. 25, 1916. 
A. Buswell, Chattanooga, Okla. Filed Nov. 9, 1915. Serial 1,207,699. Lid for Cooking Utensils and Retaining De- 
No. 60,524. Renewed Sept. 27, 1916. vice Therefor. Carl H. Anschutz, Wilson, Kans. Filed May 


1,207,368. Lock. Clint P. Cameron, Mount Vernon, Ind. 4, 1915. 
Filed Oct. 13, 1915. 1,207,741. Weather-Strip. Benjamin Louis Gilbert, Sil- 


1,207,374. Mop-Wringer. Jennie R. Cochran, Jackson-  verton, Colo. Filed May 10, 1916. 

ville, Ill. Filed Feb. 21, 1916. 1,207,837. Saw-Tooth Set. Paul H. Bartz, Altura, Minn. 
1,207,392. Hose Connection. James W. Frazier and _ Filed Feb. 2, 1915. 

Fred E. Hansen, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Dec. 15, 1915. 1,207,872. Wire-Fence Fastener. Nicklous Degen, Aus- 
1,207,397. Tool-Handle. Bernard A. Greengood, New tin, Minn. Filed May 9, 1914. _ 

York, N. Y. Filed July 21, 1916. 1,207.918. Odorless Garbage-Can. Earl A. T. Hocker- 


1,207,441. Igniter-Torch for Gas-Stoves. Arnold O. smith, Colorado Springs, Colo. Filed Feb. 15, 1916. 
Rutz, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Milwaukee Gas Specialty __ 1,207,935. Carpenter’s Square. August Krage, Hermon, 
Cal. Filed Mar. 30, 1916. 


Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Sept. 15, 1915. 1907974 1; a er ale 
1,207,446. Razor-Stropper. Bernard Trosky, New York, Filed’ July 23 = Jacob C. Miller, Omaha, Nebr. 
ny %, segier te The Noveny: Strupper’ Co, inc, New 1,207,308, Sash-Lock. William F. O’Rourke, Chicago, 
York, N. Y. Filed June 23, 1916. Ill. Filed Apr. 1, 1916. 
1,207,458. Door-Operating Device. George R. Wim- 1,207,991. Animal-Trap. Elmer C. Owen, Lorain, Ohio. 
berly, Mountain Park, Okla. Filed Nov. 15, 1915. Filed Feb. 8, 1916. 


1,207,472. Shovel. Theodore P. Barton, Keene, N. H. 1,208,005. Mail-Box. Thomas L. Reed, Circleville, Kans. 
Filed July 1, 1916. Filed Sept. 11, 1914. 

1,207,486. Clothes-Pin. Jacob A. Bradley, Wabeno, Wis., 1,208,052. Clothes-Line Reel. Guy Troup, Elkhart, Ind., 
assignor of two-thirds to John G. Harter and Oscar S. Ten-_ assignor to A. L. Deal, Elkhart, Ind. Filed Apr. 15, 1915. 
ley, Wabeno, Wis. Filed Dec. 11, 1915. 1,208,080. Clothes-Line Attachment. Andrew F. Beli, 

1,207,553. Camp-Stove. Norfleet Hill, St. Louis, Mo. Stapleton, N. Y., assignor of one-sixth to Ernest C. Heidler, 
Filed July 19, 1915. Stapleton, N. Y. Filed Apr. 24, 1916. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL MILLS OVERSOLD INTO THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1917. 





The iron and steel market is in an oversold condi- 
tion and many of the mills have practically shut down 
on any business calling for delivery before the third 
quarter of 1917. 

There is a very serious shortage in sheet bars which 
naturally limits the production of steel sheets to a 
large extent. 

In addition to this, there is a scarcity of labor, coal, 
coke and railroad cars for transportation. Pig iron 
prices have been advanced in spite of the peace talk 
and a number of orders from abroad were placed dur- 
ing the week. 

The serious operating conditions of blast furnaces 
and steel companies at the moment are overshadowing 
the affect of the overtures for peace put out by the 
Teutonic Allies. The impression in the trade is that 
there will be no permanent peace for at least another 
year, and the foreign demand for steel is still more or 
less pressing. Mills, however can make fewer prom- 
ises for deliveries under present conditions, as orders 
now on the books cannot be executed in contract time. 

In the non-ferrous metals tin, spelter and solder 
show some weakness with lower prices, but copper 
continues its stiffness and with the producers sold up 
for the first half of 1917, this market is entirely in 
the hands of the dealers. It is reported that the 
Italian government has purchased from one of the 
leading copper selling agencies in this country about 
7,000 pounds of copper to be delivered next June. 

Congestion of railroad traffic, which in leading cen- 
ters amounts almost to complete paralysis, is causing 
an extremely serious condition for many industries. 
In order to give the railroads an opportunity to catch 


up on deliveries, many plants will suspend operationis - 


for a number of days during the holidays. No uni- 
form plan has been agreed upon, but it is certain that 
production will be greatly curtailed. Already numer- 
ous blast furnaces have been compelled to bank on 
account of the shortage of coke and some steel works 
and finishing mills have curtailed production. Gas 
shortage in some cities also has caused serious em- 
barrassment. 

Chicago warehouses have advanced their quota- 
tions on steel sheets to correspond with the higher 
prices asked by the mills. 





STEEL. 


The situation in the steel market is best indicated 
by the statement of one of the important men among 
the independent mills that there would be no large 
gain for them by raising prices at this time and that it 


would be better for all concerned to wait until the new 
year before taking such action. Order books are 
crowded with business running through 1917 and in 
some instances far ahead into 1918. There is a gen- 
eral belief that no matter what may happen with re-. 
gard to the peace proposal, there will be no recession 
in business for quite a while. Soft steel bars are quoted 
at 3.04 to 3.44 cents, shapes at 3.19 cents and plates 
from 3.69 to 4.69 cents, all Chicago mill. These 
prices, however, are only nominal and it is a question 
whether any consumer could, at this time, secure mate- 
rial from the mills on short notice no matter how high 
a premium he might wish to pay. There has been a 
heavy business in the warehouses owing to this inabil- 
ity of the mills to make quick deliveries. In the Pitts- 
burgh market, soft steel bars run from 3 to 3.25 
cents, plates from 3.50 to 4.50 cents and shapes 3 
cents. 


COPPER. 


With all the producers of copper sold out for the 
first half of 1917, the market has naturally been en- 
tirely in the hands of dealers so far as early deliveries 
are concerned. Electrolytic is offered by small dealers 
and second hands at from 32 to 32% cents for the 
first quarter, 31 to 3134 cents for the second quarter 
and 30 to 30% cents for the third quarte1. These 
prices, however, are only for small re-sale quantities 
and the leading copper producers are asking 33 to 33% 
cents for the third quarter, refusing to quote at all on 
first half as they have no copper on hand for that 
delivery. The warehouse base price on hot rolled 
sheet copper remains at 42 cents per pound. 





TIN. 


The tin market has continued to indicate a de- 
pressed condition as the demand shows no improve- 
ment and buyers filling only pressing requirements. 
Spot tin is quoted at 4254 cents per pound which is 
4 cent lower than a week ago. The Chicago ware- 
houses have reduced their quotations 1 cent per pound, 
the new prices being 47 cents for pig tin and 48 cents 
for bar tin. 


—_—_——_——_—— 


SOLDER. 


In sympathy with the lower prices on tin and lead 
the Chicago warehouses have reduced their quota- 
tions on solder %4 cent a pound, the new prices being: 
XXX Guaranteed, % & Y%, 28 cents; Commercial, 
4 & Y, 26 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 24 cents. 





LEAD. 


The lead market is dull and featureless and for the 
first time in many months are the quotations of the 
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leading interest and the independents on a par, both 
quoting 714 cents per pound, New York, but it is 
stated that the former has no Spot or nearby metal 
to sell at that price. The East St. Louis quotation is 
7.42Y, cents. Chicago warehouses quote 25 cents 
less per 100 pounds than a week ago, the new prices 
being $8.35 for American pig and $8.85 for Bar. 





TIN PLATE. 


The situation in the tin plate market is as close as 
ever. The leading interest is entirely sold up and 
many of the independents are declining book busi- 
ness for delivery earlier than July 1, 1917. The mills 
are being prevented from full operation by lack of 
men, shortage of raw material and the piling up of 
finished products due to the congestion of the rail- 
roads. The official base price of $6.50 really means 
nothing and the independents are asking and obtain- 
ing $7.50 for such stock tin plate as they may have. 





SHEETS. 


If such a thing were possible, the situation in the 
steel sheet market is stronger now than it has been 
at any time this year. The leading interest has an- 
nounced that it is out of the market entirely for light 
black sheets. and for galvanized sheets and even in 
blue annealed and the high finish varieties of sheets 
it is reported to be selling only to its mill customers 
and in a very limited way. Quotations show a wide 
divergence as follows: 28 gauge black sheets, 4.69 
to 5.69 cents; 10 gauge blue annealed sheets, 4.19 to 
4.95 cents; 28 gauge galvanized, 6.44 to 7.69 cents, all 
Chicago mill. Chicago warehouses have advanced 
their quotations on one pass cold rolled black sheets, 
polished sheet steel and smooth sheet steel as follows: 
28 gauge black sheets, $5.00, a 25 cents advance; 28 
gauge polished sheet steel, $6.25, a 20 cent advance and 
28 gauge smooth sheet steel, $5.50, a 35 cent advance. 





SPELTER. 

After considerable uneasiness the spelter market is 
again showing a fairly steady tone although prices 
are lower than a week ago. Prime Virgin spelter is 
quoted at 10% to 103% cents a pound at St. Louis 
with New York at 10.42 to 10.55 cents. Chicago 
warehouses have reduced their quotation 2 cents per 
pound, the new prices being 12 cents for spelter in 
slabs. Sheet zinc remains at $22.00 in cask lots and 
$22.50 to $23.00 in less than cask lots. 





OLD METALS. 


The market in old metals is practically lifeless, both 
dealers and consumers showing very little interest. 
Quotations are only to be considered as nominal. 
Wholesale dealers’ buying quotations are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $38.00 to $39.00; old iron axles, $35.00 
to $35.50; steel springs, $24.00 to $25.50; Number 1 
wrought iron, $25.00 to $25.50; Number I cast iron, 
$15.25 to $16.00, all net tons. Prices for nonferrous 
metals are as follows per pound: Light copper, 20 
cents ; light brass, 13 cents; lead, 614 cents; zinc scrap, 
6 cents; aluminum, 27% cents. 


PIG IRON. 

Although the Chicago pig iron market is somewhat 
quiet just now, there still exists a fairly strong de- 
mand for Spot and nearby consumption as many melt- 
ers have found that they are consuming more than 
they had provided for and so are coming into the 
market for refilling orders. In the Pittsburgh district 
there are many new inquiries for, Bessemer and Basic 
iron and a significant development is the fact that 
some of the most important middlemen are declining 
to quote prices or make sales for the last half of 1917 
on their own account but are having it thoroughly 
understood that they are acting merely as intermedi- 
aries between the buyer and seller and are taking no 
responsibility either for delivery or prices. Northern 
Number 2 Foundry is quoted at $30.95 to $32.95, 
Basic at $30.95 to $31.95 with Bessemer at $35.95 to 
$37.95, all Pittsburgh. 





The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, December 22, 1916: 


As the holiday season approaches a great effort is being 
made by the furnaces and by the foundries to avoid, or at 
least to shorten as much as possible the shut-down that usu- 
ally occurs at this time of the year. Just to what extent 
this will be accomplished remains to be seen, but with orders 
behindhand and an almost unprecedented demand for ship- 
ments, the furnaces will do their best to keep going. 


As was expected, things have been a little more quiet 
this week. The Peace Talk has undoubtedly had some effect, 
but the real reason is probably that the minds of the people © 
are on Christmas shopping at the present time. 


Prices continue firm—there has not been the slightest 
weakening in any direction, and when a man has to have 
pig iron and buys it for prompt shipment, he pays the price 
that is asked for it. 

Pittsburgh is especially optimistic at present, and there 
is a great demand for Bessemer and Basic in all the steel 
centers. 


The fact that foundries are all busy, and are anxious to 
get their iron in as rapidly as possible, is evidenced by the 
great number of requests to anticipate shipments on orders 
which call for 1917 delivery. Every mail brings letters asking 
if the furnaces will be able to commence shipments promptly 
on January Ist, or begging to have iron shipped immediately 
on next year’s contracts. Customers are insisting upon prompt 
delivery of every pound of iron that is due them, and we 
are simply flooded with requests to have shipments of pig 
iron traced through to destination. 


All this shows that the foundries are really doing the 
business and are in actual need. It is very different from 
the situation that existed several months back; at that time, 
although there was tremendous purchasing of iron, the buy- 
ers were not worrying much about shipments—they put in 
the requisitions because they thought it was necessary, but 
there was no great rumpus if shipments were not made 
promptly. Today when a man wants a car of iron, he wants 
it, and he is not going to rest until he has it safe in his yard. 

The situation is strong and healthy in every way—the 
iron that was bought in enormous quantities is being rapidly 
consumed in quantities just as enormous. 





Chicago. 
No. 2 Northern Fundry, at furnace............. $29.00@30.00 
Malleable, at furmace...........ccccccsccccccee 29.00@30.00 
PO OE TOMES ioc os oko ccussecensccusss 35.00@36.00 
III, ¢ Ga a eS eh sve wecnicncdacedews 29.00@30.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, at furnace............. 31.75@83.25 
ey 26.00@27.00 
Pittsburgh. 
No. 2 Northern Foundry, Valley furnace......$30.00 
Bessemer, at Valley furnace................... 35.00@87.50 
Se, BE VOT SIMI bocce ccewccmssicees 30.00 
Gray Forge, at Valley furnace.................. 29.00@30.00 
Birmingham. 
Se NE iebc nce dakvienses>cseccedecas $23.00@24.00 
ee ee eee 23.00@24.00 
Io o5i534 curdestadvo%s oe nec euseiaw is 22.50@23.50 
I hs dh om gai will head oak 22.00@23.00 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices 
’ @ 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
aneeccgem containing Western Hardware and Metal sieciaslh corrected weekly. 
METALS. saaadiiee wee bas | AUGERS. | BEATERS. 
pega veeneevesesses co 8 85 | Boring Machine..........+s+000 70% Carpet. Per doz. 
National (White) brands (in less | rwin ’s. UTES EPC Pee Poet eee No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire. 0 90 
than 100 th. lots), per Ib........1le | Carpenter's Nut..........0eeeeee 70 4| No. 11 Spring Wire cepared. , 1 30 
PIG IRON | Sheet. No. 10 Preston. ......000000¢ 90 
Northern Fdy., No. 1 é‘ 29 50 Cut coils Fesntoat’ Lo 100 tbe10 bo | Hollow. Eee. Per doz 
op NO. lewsecccess ut coils........ . 7 4 
en we. We Oe “0 | Bonney's—list $30.00......75 & 5% | No- 50 Imp. Dover... ..6 0 75 
Northern Fdy., No. 3.......... 28 50 ALUMINUM, | Stearns, No. 3.......++..... No. “ pa 
Southern Fdy., No. 1.......... 28 50 zo 528 hotel.... 1 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 2.......... in| a cee No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
Southern Fay., No. 3 > Gane ee 27 50 Sheste ure Ingot. ++++-perlb. $0 60 | Post Hole. No. 15 “ “ “ . : = 

e OU Bene Nenternes Sete ks ears Digwell, 8-inch....... rdoz.1250| No. 18 “ = » ee 
Malleable..........-+s0.eee0s 29 00 | TIN. Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% ++ 450 

weet QUALITY BRIONT Pig to Trees ON A per Ib. 47¢ | Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 sateen 

BUR. cc cccevecseses es c | . = 
TIN PLATES. HARDWARE | Ship. | Blacksmiths Avi seenkvarsusesoel 65% VOI 
Per Bos | . | ee 3 8, with or without screw. . 4098 | | Hand. 
c Ors $9 50 | Sass Ja. lereerere doz. 7 50 = 
= ee jawbbeweseenenees + = ADZES. in EET Ee a 9 40 
BERZD. ccccvccvecsocses 1 $ U 
NS MS. «°c once sx TE lata ance | AWLS. Moulders’. 
ee 13 25 eT Terr 4 | Brad. | ear ” 12 60 
4 ume PALER. 8 4 Coopers’. on Pony oe ee Seay per, doz. £0 be 
Liuksavsneesownn , . 10! andled 
Ixx NS Nl CEE Se SIR AIM S 23 10 > A adetaeniehpmeetteies. Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, | Caut. BELLS. 
ce cbacens sees see 24 80 Reilroad. s | Patent pee) tee eseee per gro. 3 60 a 
IXXXX 20x28.......200eeeeee anes i as vito4.. ad ‘inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
seals aa ati AMMUNITION. | | ronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
mre ia si » Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. pe oeee = in 
okes, 180 lbs....... 8 $16 00) re ad 95 | NC ree. 60 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 16 20) = y Waterproof, 1-10s........ +4 | i ees = I. arn és8O8e 
Cokes, oO IC 20x28 16 50 eee St 6g Ot tela eget haledinles < 75 | | D 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... eee WO le ee ee eneneee Fe Per doz. 
ren ie oe Peg. raided x | R ew Departure Automatic... $6 50 
| oaded wit ac owder...... 7 | OUIGSTOG.. «sc ccccce 1 50 | otary. 

BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. | Loaded with — see % | PERS Kc shea vases = 65 | 3 -in. Old Copper Ee 4 60 
MED, cuecian cde per 100 Ibs. $4 25) medium grades........... 15&5% | 3 -in. Old Copper Bell, a7. 6 00 
ee per 100lbs. 4 30! Loaded with Sm eralistens Powder, 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 4 50 
_ ) eeppeeneer> per 100 lbs. 4 35) Es os cartesescorns 30% | Scratch. 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 00 
od ee Pr. per 100 lbs. 4 45) | Winchester: 2M | bantied ‘eens -per doz. 7 00| 

Smokeless Repeater Grade... 15&5% | No. 7 dealer. ~— : 4 — 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK Sainntentertiaks....... 30%, | Voreccece | Hand Bells, polished....... 40&10% 
No. 18-20 er 100 Ibs. $4 80| ARE RAE, oc cov ceccixsoxcd 71% | iS ES ras 40% 
ee D , | Nickel Plated... .......5.. 00:00: -30% 
sg * agente per 100 Ibs. 4 85\U.M.C. AXES. Swiss 408&334% 
PEM sbesvanceses per 100 lbs. 490) Nitro Club 15&5% | Boy's Handled. Silver Chime. 30007077 3: i? 
A Se persnois. 42:95! Anne... ....... se 30% Lippincott, 3 tb...... per doz. $6 00 Miscellaneous, 3 tttCtCtS~S 38% 
Ti icsusseesen per 100 lbs. 505! New Club..............2......7% | Marshall Falls City...“ “5 00| en 
GALVANIZED | es Ae oe 6 50 | Church and School, steel alloy... .50% ’ 
| Broad. é 
CIEE per 100 Ibs. $6 50 | Gan Wads—per 1000 |Barm, Ibs..." 4050 _75 
ahora rer 100Ibe. ges | - Witthester 7-8 genee........: $2 o:| Plumbs, West, Pat........... 334% |Bach....... $190 240 3°85 475 
NOS? 26.065 s0s00% per 100lbs. 6 80 | “ ined pees iA oes : 80) | 7 Firemen’s werry $19 00 | BEVELS, TEE 
ee per100lbs. 695 |Powdr. 8 ''' Each. pitogess es we Stanl ood 
EP per 100lbs. 7 10 | DuPont’ 5 Sporting, kegs..... $10 35 Plumbs, Miners’ (ban led) liad lis sie pete ats — nee ets 
NR i 5 ll per 1001bs. 7 25 | os * _: aa : ” | Stanley’ OO DAEs voles ones cau Neta 
oy per 1001bs. 765 | DuPont's Canisters, 1- =? 46 | Single Bitted (handled). * 
- . ~ egt 26| Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50| BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
| mokeless ae ” - Warven Fine Finished........ 4 50 | Zine 70% 
| re : egs - oug it So cee mineral eee ccc ccccccccccccesesesecs 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 2 4-kegs... 675} Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50| —- agree par anaese y+ ¢ 6085 fp 
ag, eee per 1001bs.$5 95; “ 10-can drum -> ee 
Oy eee per 1001bs. 6 05 | oo “ canisters 60 BITS. 
3 eee per 1001bs. 6 15 | L. &R. Orange, Extra Sporting Single Bitted (without handles). | Auger. 
sa essndwnnask per i00lbs. 6 25 | Le ret EEE Ee $10 25 | Warren Silver Steel......... £9 00 Extra Double Spur.. ...70&10% 
al Extra Sporting Warren Blue Finished....... 800; Ford’s Car and Machine.. *40&10% 
| nc Pease ab damtge 5 40| Rough Rider............... 7.00| Ford’s Ship..........s.0+0e00- 50% 
L.&R. , i Extra Sporting eee are 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. It. aR y a Pera eto 2 85 | me enning’s 
Per 1001 e, Extra Sporting . : ark’s Ex JANSIVE........-..-. 
Wood's Smooth No. 20 sa $5 rt IL. a Pc canisters EP ee 45 Double Bitted (oie out handles). | §teer’s * Small list, $22 = ‘25% 
+ 20. . ce eeeee range, Extra Sporting Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 Ib . “ “Large “ $26 00. .25% 

- Ps No 22-24...... 5 30| 5 §-lb. canisters......... 26 thence eeeeenees per doz. 12 50| hoe ne ee OEE 50% 

We No 2826 visu 8 35 ERR Orange Bet Spoiting 78) muine ages 00002 11 $0) Honda Ship’ Auer” pata 

o ‘ “1D. Ca ters......... 18] H#ertect rremiecr...... FEB ww cccecnccccesecoveese 

“ a. LE 5 40) “Hereules ‘E. C.” and “‘) nfallible’”’ ” The ag Soy a on axes of 3 to4 lbs. | Cer % 
as sid fy Se yA. 6 Ie ae 26 are the base prices. MCG De Sc obo aeseeese cus 
| — “E.C.”" and Te - 34 to 44 ef ee ag omerd ae or —_ 
TE, SS Cae to 5 lbs. advance 50c. 
| Hercules “E.C.”" and“ ‘infallible > ” 44 to 5} lbs. advance 75c. ree : 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, Re Reaareen ee reysaatanylls 6 75 | No. 18 Wheeler’s.....per doz. $1 80 
IRON | Hercules’ B.C and ‘ Infallibie”* | No. 20 mee te 2 40 
10 ca ndrums hia Siseleis oes 5 40 PER NAIL. | American Snailhead.. 1 10 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, | Hereules “E ‘B.C. and “infallible” BAGS, PA ao ~*~ » 2 
oh de, EO EE SE 1115 Beg tte ett ate n ee 3 45 | Pounds..... 6 2 2) seen wee ** ° 
, $ | Hercules =. C. ’and' ‘Tatallibie” Per 1,000... "$2 %S0 3°75 450 5 “4 ee? oer hg * z= 
SOLDER. | Heresies W A dansecargh Rifle.” $1 25 | Dowell 
XXX Guaranteed } & 4. -perlb. 2c | | Hercules Lightning Rifle, BALANCES, SPRING. | Russell Jennings........... 30&10% 
Commercial } & $....... 6c | RUNNIN sofas sc adirkincn ae 1 25 Pel 20 | 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... os 240 Hercules _Gharpsho ster Rifle, CIOUZE.. ce eee ees ncereseeeseses '% | Gimlet. ; 
ae 12 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 4 | ree ee nig neon doz. “$066 
SPELTER | Hercules Bullseye Revolver, amen. oS... 2a. 56 ai 65 
ess on, Ee ER 1 00 BARS, CROW. Ee Se eniaacoce ot 80 
SRDS c LCE a ohaeineewseece 12¢ i la i ite ta Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 Sp poon.. papnereb sees a wa 
B 25-tb. ‘bag Reve: 0 ountersink........ ° et 
SHEET ZINC. Drop shot, B tyke ee , Reamer 
25-Ib. bags, per bag........ 2 95 BASKETS. sae “ 
Se $22 00| Buck shot, 25-Ib. bags, per bag 2 95 | Clothes. ero » §=6B eS 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00| Chilled shot, 25 a ‘* 325! Small Willow........ per doz. 10 00 coon aoen;.: “7 175 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs......9%0 per lb ga op ee “é 13 00 
COPPER. Trenton, 81 Pons SOB ince ots eer lb <P lie tela Screw Driver. 
BESTOS. Galvanized Iron. }bu. 1 bu. 14 bu « 
Cc heet, eee ‘ No. 7 Common.....« 55 
Sle seers 42° ° Board and Paper.-.......$300 Cwt Per doz......+- $5 50 $00 1100] No.1 Triumph...... “% 125 £ 
. ee 





